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New Books 


Just Off the Press and 
Being Published 


Thinking Through 

By Dr. Alva Martin Kerr, one of the 

greatest books for the present time. It 

safeguards and strengthens faith. It is 

written especially to help steady the 

thinking of youth. 
“It is not only a worth-while book, but 
a fine contribution to our present day 
e literature.” 
puialt: Ghaminnie Dr. J. F. BURNETT, Secretary, Dr. Kerr 

General Convention. 


“The two concluding chapters on the kind of preaching we need and on Christ as the 
revealed Word of God, revealed not in written words but in flesh and blood, are gems of pur- 


est gold.” W. A. HARPER, President, Elon College. 
Price, $1.25 


The Christian Denomination and Christian Doctrine 


By Professor Simon Addison Bennett, A. M., Elon College. In this book Professor Ben- 
nett gives a clear analysis of the contribution made by the Christian Church to the history of 
church doctrine. Relationships with other bodies and movements are traced with a closing 
summary of the main elements contributed by the Christian Church. Every minister and 
every student of church history should have this book. Price, cloth bound, 65c per copy; 
price, paper bound, 25c per copy. 


A Continuing Fellowship 


This book is selected from “At Prayer Time” written by Milo True Morrill, M. A., D. D., 
and edited by Rev. Ernest D. Gilbert, Professor of Bible and Sociology, Defiance College. 
Few men of the Christian Church could touch the inner and deeper spirit life of men as could 
Dr. Morrill. The book, in a way, is a memorial to the life and work of this man of God. Price, 
cloth bound, $1.00 per copy. This book will be on sale at the Convention. 


An Integrated Program of Religious Education 


By William Allen Harper, LL. D., President of Elon College. “In view of the essential 
unity of the learner’s educational experience, the problem of the integration of that educa- 
tional experience, so that it shall be all of a piece, is coming to be regarded as one of the most 
fundamental problems in educational theory and practice. 


“President Harper’s discussion is a pioneer attempt to state this problem in a comprehen- 
sive way. It is a manual similar to the teacher-training manuals now in use prepared for 
much the same groups. His style is straightforward and clear and his form for presentation 
readily understandable by the general reader. He has laid down the lines on which in all 
probability an integrated program of religious education will in time be worked out.” Printed 
by The Macmillan Company. Price, cloth bound, $1.50 per copy. 

These books with many others will be on sale at the General Convention at Urbana, 
Illinois. 

Bibles, religious books, church and Sunday-school supplies, always on sale. Send in your 
order now. 


The Christian Publishing Association 


Cor. Ludlow and Court Streets 
Dayton, Ohio 
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The Rainy Day 


HE day is cold, and dark, and dreary; 
It rains, and the wind is never weary; 
The vine still clings to the moldering wall, 
But at every gust the dead leaves fall, 
And the day is dark and dreary. 


My life is cold and dark and dreary; 
It rains and the wind is never weary; 

My thoughts still cling to the moldering past, 
But the hopes of youth fall thick in the blast, 
And the days are dark and dreary. 


Be still, sad heart! and cease repining; 
Behind the clouds is the sun still shining; 
Thy fate is the common fate of all, 
Into each life some rain must fall, 

Some days must be dark and dreary. 
—Longfellow. 
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THE HERALD OF GOSPEL LIBERTY 


About Folks and | hings 


The York and Cumberland Christian 
Conference held its eighty-second annual 
session last month with the Berwick Branch 
of the South Berwick and Mills Christian 
Church. 

Rev. Frank J. Wright, who is now taking 
postgraduate work at Oberlin College in 
connection with his pastorate at Cairo, is 
issuing a fine little monthly bulletin for his 
church, in which he is putting the right 
kind of point and pep. We are particularly 
pleased to note that he is emphasizing our 
general work in it. 

The list of officers as printed in The 
Herald last week should be changed as fol- 
lows: Dr. J. O. Atkinson resigned from 
membersnip on the Federal Council of 
Churches and Dr. Martyn Summerbell was 
elected to fill the vacancy, while Dr. Atkin- 
son was chosen to take the place of Dr. 
Summerbell as an alternate. 


Rev. Charles B. Lusk, pastor at Win- 
chester, Indiana, changes his address to 416 
East North Street, of that city, this being 
the new parsonage which has just been se- 
cured by the church. This adds much to its 
equipment and gives a new spirit of en- 
thusiasm. The work moves nicely with en- 
couraging signs of progress. 

Dr. G. A. Conibear, Secretary of the Aged 
Ministers’ Home, informs us that Dr. 
Martyn Summerbell has been elected to 
serve as treasurer of that institution in the 
place of Brother J. S. Frost, who resigned 
after long and faithful service. Donors and 
others interested should address their com- 
munications accordingly—Dr. M. Summer- 
bell at Lakemont, New York. 

A very satisfactory union meeting has 
just been conducted between the Shiloh 
Church, Northwestern Indiana Conference, 
and Webb Chapel, Methodist Church, in 
which there were seven conversions, five of 
them uniting with the Shiloh Church. The 
meeting was under the leadership of Rev. 
D. A. Cook, our pastor, and Rev. Mr. Dun- 
lavy, the pastor of the Methodist Church. 

Under the leadership of Rev. S. Price, 
the Mt. Gilead Church, Southern Wabash 
Illinois Conference, is beginning its work 
with fine prospects for the coming confer- 
ence year. The cbservance of Kingdom En- 
listment Week, closing October 28, resulted 
in thirty-four decisions and twenty-three ac- 
cessions to the church. The Preston Town- 
ship Sunday-school Convention was held 
with this church on Sunday, October 24. 

Dr. Frederick Cooper, Truro, Iowa, writes 
that last month he had a most unusual meet- 
ing of twelve days with Union Church, near 
Lawson, Missouri. At the beginning of the 
meeting they found just fifty people who did 
not belong to the church; at the close of the 
meeting, forty-five of that number had been 
won. There were also eleven volunteers for 
life service. He recently completed another 
meeting at Excelsior Springs, Missouri, be- 
ing the third he has held there since Febru- 


ary, 1924. There were twenty-five additions. 
Both of these are Christian Union churches. 


Elon College has issued a very attractive 
illustrated Christian Education number of 
its Bulletin as a souvenir of the dedication 
of the Mooney Christian Education building. 
It contains practically the full program 
which was rendered at the dedication serv- 
ices, including the very fine addresses by 
President Harper and Dean Walter S. 
Athearn, who were the two main speakers 
of this notable event. It is a fine souvenir 
of a great occasion and a great building. 

Rev. J. J. Beisiegel, cf Winona Lake, In- 
diana, recently became the pastor of the 
Booneville and Collamer Christian churches 
in Whitley County. The Collamer Church 
is now in a Kingdom Enlistment Week pro- 
gram, while the Booneville Church will put 
on a similar campaign the third week in No- 
vember. The pastor baptized eight candi- 
dates on a recent Sunday at Collamer, seven 
of whom were from the Sidney Church. 

The quarterly session of the Eastern In- 
diana Conference will be held November 
23-25, with the Mt. Zion Church, two and 
one-half miles north and one-half mile west 
of Losantville, Indiana. The secretary, Rev. 
A. E. Cortner, informs us that a very im- 
portant program is being arranged. This 
session of the conference was scheduled to 
have been held the last week of October but 
was postponed on account of the General 
Convention. 

Many of our churches have been holding 
home-coming services this fall. Recently 
West Milton, Miami Ohio Conference, Rev. 
Clark B. Kershner pastor, had a fine gather- 
ing. The last Sunday in October the Chris- 
tian churches of Green Township, Shelby 
County, held their annual rally and home- 
coming at the school auditorium. It was a 
great gathering and a great day—the young 
people being instructed by Miss Lucy M. 
Eldredge and Dr. McD. Howsare giving 
three addresses. 

Dayton First Church held a very impres- 
sive installation service for its new pastor, 
Dr. John E. Kauffman, one evening last 
week, an account of which appears elsewhere 
in this issue. The Herald again wants to 
commend the idea of such installation serv- 
ices as they may be made almost invaluable 
to the work of a new pastor. Dr. Kauffman 
takes up the heavy work of this field with 
enthusiasm and promise. Last week he ad- 
dressed the Lions Club of Piqua, Ohio, on 
the subject, “Mental Hygiene.” He is a 
s'udent in the field of new psychology and 
is frequently called upon for lectures along 
this line at luncheon clubs, parent-teachers 
associations, and elsewhere. 

If our readers will turn to the field note 
by Rev. C. E. Huff, of Oronoque, Kansas, 
and one of the trustees of The Christian 
Publishing Association, they will get an in- 
timation of the very serious situation under 
which some of our pastors are having to 
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carry forward their work. In some places 
there has been a complete crop failure, not 
only this year but in succeeding years, un- 
til the financial situation is almost desperate 
and people are leaving the communities. And 
yet these churches are keeping on with a 
courage and a faith which ought to put to 
shame churches that are in the midst of 
great material prosperity and blessing. Even 
many of our country churches which think 
that they are having “hard times” know 
nothing of what this means compared to the 
experience of some of these communities. 


Rev. Alfred W. Hurst who is taking post- 
graduate work in the Chicago Divinity 
School again this year in connection with his 
heavy pastoral service at Elkhart, Indiana, 
writes of an especially impressive service 
held in the new Joseph Bond Chapel there. 
He was especially impressed with the deep 
spiritual devotion which was manifested. 
Professor Goodspeed, the author of a not- 
able and much criticized translation of the 
New Testament, gave an address on New 
Testament Study. This was followed by a 
communion service conducted by Dr. Gilkey, 
the noted pastor of the Hyde Park Baptist 
Church. Brother Hurst says: 

It was gratifying to see people of many 
shades of belief and denominational affilia- 
tion sitting about the Lord’s Table together. 
The total effect left one in an exulting sense 
of a gracious fellowship in a mighty mission. 
It was also gratifying to note how scholar- 
ship and critical investigation can go hand 
in hand with Christian devotion and con- 
secration. 

Rev. A. W. Sparks, chosen by the Ur- 
bana Convention as the Home Mission Sec- 
retary, plans to come to Dayton about the 
middle of December to take up his new 
work. Dr. Omer S. Thomas, who resigned 
the office to become pastor at Covington, 
Ohio, is very anxious to be relieved of his 
responsibilities in the office as quickly as 
possible. Brother Sparks is a graduate of 
Defiance College, has been one of our most 
successful field men, and is quite widely 
known throughout the denomination and 
well acquainted with the situation in our 
various fields. He is an inveterate worker, 
a sterling character, and has a most like- 
able personality. Beside this he is intensely 
interested in the home mission and church 
extension phases of our work, and we be- 
lieve will be able to carry the heavy re- 
sponsibilities of that department in a most 
commendable way. He richly merits the 
most earnest good will and spirit of co- 
operation of our entire brotherhood, not only 
after he gets into the office but now in his 
preparation for these new tasks. It would 
be very unfair to elect any man to such a 
demanding work and then not give him the 
fullest possible measure of sympathetic help- 
fulness. We have confidence enough in the 
sincerity and gallantry of our brotherhood 
to believe that they will do this for all of 
our officials. The resignation of Brother 
Sparks will leave our strategic field at 
Everett, Pennsylvania, in need of a pastor 
after December 15. Mr. D. S. Gorlick, of 
that place, may be addressed concerning it. 
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The Responsibility Resting Upon the Extremists 


fluence upon extremists among the teachers and 

preachers of religious dogma if only they could be 
brought to a keen sense of their own responsibility for 
the effect of their teachings. Especially would this be 
true if they could be made clearly to understand how un- 
stable is any extreme position and how sure it is that 
many men and women will be set adrift by it. Any 
radically extreme position quite naturally and almost in- 
variably produces an unhealthy reaction, and usually to- 
ward the other extreme. This is one of the most certain 
laws of human nature, and one that has been attested 
again and again in human history. Practically every 
cruel and bloody revolution which has ever wrecked a 
nation has been the direct result of oligarchical sup- 
pression that itself was cruel and bloody. Periods of 
widespread infidelity have without exception followed 
dominant religious teachings which were either extremely 
cruel or extremely incompatible with the general know]l- 
edge and thought of that day. On the other hand, blind 
and stubborn reactionism, whether in politics or in re- 
ligion, is usually a natural even if misguided protest 
against that sort of wild radicalism which has lost its 
bearing and which is as indifferent to human sentiment as 
it is to long established and highly proved values. 


[' would perhaps have a wholesome and sobering in- 


NE does not have to look to the large circles of his- 
toric experience to verify this principle. He can 
discover its truth in many instances which he himself has 
witnessed. The writer has just been recalling some of 
those religious extremists with whose work he himself 
has been familiar during the past quarter of a century. 
For instance, there were those ‘‘Holiness” folks who used 
to irritate all of the rest of us like a burr. Several of them 
have long since lost all religious interest and never enter 
a church any more. Two of them are Christian Scientists 
and freely indulge in the dancing and card playing which 
once they anathematized as works of the devil. A few 
of them went on to become “Peculiar People,” a part of 
whom the city authorities had to keep in jail for a couple 
of winters in order to restrain them from breaking up 
the churches of their old friends and neighbors with 
whom once they worshiped but whom they came to repro- 
bate as ungodly and misguided believers. Now we are 
told that most of them have lost their interest in religion 
altogether. Then there was that man who used to believe 
in a hell that was as real and as certain as it was hot, 
but who today is a Russellite and believes in no hell of any 
kind. There were certain ones who made such a fetish 
of “faith cure” that they believed that some of us had 
no confidence in God at all simply because we could not 


- 


accept their dogma of faith healing. But since then we 
have seen every one of them patronizing the physicians 
and surgeons—and one of them in his travels used to 
carry a great bottle of soft water with him because the 
hard water of our limestone section gave him indigestion! 
But once he was peevish because a friend would not try 
faith cure for cancer! Russellism, Christian Science, 
New Thought, and other cults always reap a bountiful 
harvest and recruit many of their followers out of these 
types of narrow and extreme orthodoxy who go off on 
some kind of tangent. 


UT the other extreme has been no more wholesome in 

its by-products. A surprisingly large number of those 
radical liberalists whom we knew a couple of decades ago 
have apparently lost all interest in religion, and now are 
never found at religious services or participating in any 
of the organized Christian activities. One has become a 
pantheist, two or three Christian Scientists, and another 
wants to be called simply a “religionist” because he can 
see no difference between Christianity and any other re- 
ligion. Four have become hard and bitter cynics and 
have no use for any kind of religion and little or no faith 
in folks. Two have been crushed and embittered by mis- 
fortune which they might have transposed into experi- 
ences of enrichment and deepened faith and which they 
would at least have weathered with courage and sweet- 
ness if the religion which they held had had a Christ 
sufficient for their needs. In addition to all this, we have 
witnessed a half-dozen churches torn to pieces by ex- 
tremists of the ultra orthodox type, and in each case a 
half a hundred folk or more driven out, soured and dis- 
appointed in spirit, to lose their concern for religion the 
while the whole community was filled with a spirit of dis- 
sension which it takes a generation to overcome. 


UCH have been some of the results of the work of 

extremists in churches and communities which the 
writer himself has known. In most of these cases the 
preachers and teachers who were the actual leaders in 
these extreme doctrines have maintained themselves 
fairly well. While they have run close to the rim of rea- 
son, yet in most part they have retained a sufficient 
balance to hold them from the tangents onto which so 
many of their followers have departed. In almost every 
case, they have moved on to other fieids and perhaps have 
known little or nothing of the dire consequences which 
have resulted from their teachings. But extremists 
should not be permitted to evade their responsibility so 
easily. These are serious times which are highly sur- 
charged with elements that can wreck civilization. And 
whether we deal with those elements politically cr re- 
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ligiously we simply must do it with that poise and balance which 
alone are safe. We have no right to take any position which will 
set up a wild counter-irritation that may wreck faith or shatter 
a civilization. An untenable orthodoxy is as sure to result in a 
perilous backwash of heresy as is that unanchored liberalism that 
bumps aimlessly about like a lifeless derelict. 


The Comradeship in Heroic Tasks 

NE of the encouraging aspects of the Urbana Convention was 
CO the very apparent willingness, yea sense of need, of working 

together. The old cry of local liberty was not heard. Pastors 
and churches had no inclination to assert their right to do as they 
please. The burden of the responsibility resting upon them was 
altogether too heavy to leave them in any humor to go it “on their 
own.” They felt the necessity of helpful co-operation, and out of 
that spirit is coming a cohesiveness which is an imperative neces- 
sity in the building of a church. 

Some one has said that a congregational system like ours, where 
every church is a law unto itself, implies the right of local churches 
and groups of churches to make their own mistakes! But our folks 
are beginning to see what a costly process that is. Churches have 
struggled along and died and whole conferences have gone out of 
existence simply because they had no will to co-operate. So long 
as everything went their way and little or nothing was asked of 
them, they shouted for the glorious old Christian Church. But the 
moment that the conference expected anything of them or the de- 
nomination tried to require something from them, they sulked; and 
after a bit they wakened up to the fact—-if they ever wakened at 
all—that the Spirit had departed from them and that their strength 
was gone. Their idea of co-operation was only to do what they 
wanted to do; and to get from others, never to give to others. But 
co-operation means co-operation in the things that the other fellow 
wants and needs as well as in the things which we want and need, 
and it means to help rather than to be helped. In fact in by far the 
great majority of our churches the way .in which they will be 
helped the most is through helping others. With most of our 
churches, the finest incentive which it will be possible to give for 
their own work is to make them feel that they are an essential 
part of the Kingdom of God and that that Kingdom, and their re- 
sponsibility to it, are tremendously vaster than their own little 
local community. Many a church has died, and many a church is 
now dying, because it has been little and provincial in spirit. Such 
churches need nothing else more than to be linked up, through some 
vital work and vital giving, with the church at large until they 
come to feel that they are a part of the whole great going concern 
of the Kingdom of God. The pastor who does not realize this an: 
make use of it is missing one of the greatest opportunities there is 
to galvanize his church into that sense of importance and re- 
sponsibility which begets zeal and permanency. 

To comprehend the truth of this principle is to realize how 
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foundational is the new budget plan which was adopted at Urbana. 
Of far greater value than any financial returns for the general en- 
terprises of our denomination will be the benefits which result to 
the local churches themselves if they heartily engage in this plan. 
t is builded upon the theory that our whole denomination is a 
unit, and that every local church is a factor of importance in it. 
This sense of consequence, this feeling of unity and fellowship in 
the vaster enterprises of the Church, will be invaluable to the local 
church. Once that it and its membership are made to feel that they 
are really a part of our whole great working force, they will no 
longer dare to be delinquent to their own local resources and re- 
sponsibilities. Every member who is inducted into the church will 
at once be made to feel that he is a part of the whole Church and 
that he must measure up to the bigness and the dignity of it. 
The plan is builded upon this idea. The local church does not go 
cut to raise a little budget for its own running expenses. It sets 
for itself a more dignified and inspiring task. It undertakes to 
raise its quota for the Kingdom of God, a certain part of which 
will be used in its own local field and the rest forwarded to the 
proper places to be used all along the line of Kingdom advance- 
ment. Thus every man, woman, and child who makes a gift has a 
right to feel a comradeship with all of the mighty, onward-moving 
romance and victory of the Kingdom. And that is an infinitely 
more inspiring thing than simply giving to pay for the coal or to 
hire a pastor or janitor whom he may not like very well anyway. 
It helps to glorify giving and make it not only easy but a delight to 
be coveted. The men and women of our churches are desperately in 
need of this glorified sense of giving which can come only in tying 
it up with and making it a part of the vaster and more romantic 
enterprises of the Kingdom. 


The pastor who cannot grasp the bigness of this, and the vital 
difference between such giving under the new budget plan and the 
giving under the little old budget for local expenses, has missed 
one of the deepest laws of psychology as well as one of the most 
foundational principles of spirituality. 

No longer can any church “go it alone.” The signs of the times 
are against it. The very spirit of the age makes it impossible. 
Men and women everywhere are breathing an atmosphere that 
begets within them a hatred of provincialism, of littleness and nar- 
rowness, and makes them want to live a big life in God’s great, big, 
rcund world. And our denomination has never been truer to the 
spirit of cur own day than when it adopted a financial plan that 
will endeavor to make every regional convention and every con- 
ference and every local church feel that it is a real part of the 
great Kingdom of God and that it should assume its own par- 
ticular share in this larger task of the Kingdom. The old-time local 
provincialism of our churches, and the go-as-you-please and do- 
as-you-please spirit of our pastors and laymen are things of the 
past; for they have no part nor place in these days of co-operation 
and comradeship in great and heroic tasks, 


The Trend of Events 


Women to Meet to Study War 


Churchwomen of America are again prominent in the con- 
certed effort of American womanhood to grapple with problems 
of war and peace between the nations of the world through partici- 
pation in the second great Conference on the Cause and Cure of 
War to be held in Washington, December 5-10. 

The Council of Women for Home Missions and the Federation 
cf Women’s Boards of Foreign Missions in North America are two 
of the nine national organizations which will give painstaking and 
scholarly consideration. to problems of disarmament, arbitration, 
and national security as presented by international experts and to 
an unbiased discussion of this country’s policies toward China, 
Japan, Mexico, the Philippines, Latin America, and the European 
debts. In addition to the two organizations mentioned above, the 
following will send delegates: National Women’s Christian Temper- 
ance Union, National League of Women Voters, American Associa- 
tion of University Women, General Federation of Women’s Clubs, 





National Women’s Trade Union League, National Board of Young 
Women’s Christian Associations, and Council of Jewish Women. 
Leaders of the Conference hope that some definite stand in foreign 
affairs will be taken by the 900 delegates who represent an elector- 
ate of approximately 5,000,000 women of voting age. 

Like prohibition, the elimination of war can never be brought 
about save through the women and children. The womanhood of 
the land must be stirred to a burning conviction that war can and 
must be stopped; and children and youth must be taught to realize 
how stupid and senseless a thing it is. That is a point which must 
be hammered into everybody’s head—that war is stupid and sense- 
less, and that the statesmen and politicians of the world must find 
some way to save humanity from such a stupid and suicidal 
practice. Christian idealists should not deceive themselves into be- 
lievitig that this will be any short or easy task. Governments are 
not going to be easily persuaded to give up the very sort of war 
preparation and war spirit which are sure to lead to war. It will 
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take a long time to raise people to the point where they will not be 
casily stampeded at the cry of war and led so to fear other na- 


tions that they will be determined to arm against them. It is a 
grave mistake to believe that simply because the common people 
do not want war, they will readily consent for their nations to 
pursue the paths to peace. It is true that they do not want war; 
but it is even more true that they want the other nations to be 
the first to disband their armies and navies and adopt the ways of 
peace. It will require a long, long process of education and train- 
ing to build up the public opinion throughout the world which will 
make it fool-proof against militaristic propaganda—and no one 
will go at suci education more patiently and more sure of results 
than wili the women. In measure as they get behind the question 
will our hopes and spirit rise. 


The Breaking Dawn in the Near East 

Formative processes are working in the Near East which will 
greatly affect the destiny of those countries. And what takes place 
there will have much to do with the peace and stability of the 
world. It is encouraging, then, to see indications, however dim, of 
the coming of a new day. One of the most promising signs is the 
manner in which the moving spirit of democracy is beginning to 
make itself felt. Already republics have been established in Greece 
and Turkey, and the ancient bonds of monarchy are being slowly 
shattered. As these peoples become more educated they also be- 
come more clamorous for self-determinism. Along with this is 
coming a more vigorous nationalism. Turkey has driven out or 
murdered its minority populations; Syria has tried to throw off 
the French mandate; and the nationalistic spirit has been in- 
tensified all along the line—one of the most unpromising phases of 
the present situation. 

Mr. Clyde F. Armitage, who has just returned from a study of 
conditions in the Near East, says that prosperity is gradually re- 
turning. There is a reclamation of the land and much home build- 
ing for refugees in Macedonia and Salonica under the League of 
Nations. There is the rehabilitation of Armenia under the leader- 
ship of the Near East Relief, with reforestation, animal husband- 
y, seed improvement, and crop rotation. There is the road build- 
ing in Paiestine by the British. But such recovery will be slow 
because these peoples have been under Moslem domination for 
many centuries, and their poverty of spirit as well as of material 
resources is great. There is an awakening spirit, one of the chief- 
est of which is the almost universal desire for education. The 
request which the Greek government has made to the Near East 
Relief that it train three thousand of its orphans to teach in the 
schools which Greece hopes to establish and the offer of the Ar- 
menian president to place as many teachers as the Near East Re- 
lief can furnish him, indicate the new impetus towards education. 
Such teachers will set a new standard in educational circles. Es- 
pecially noteworthy is it, says Mr. Armitage, that the old idea of 
educating for white-collar jobs is being supplanted by a demand 
for industrial schools patterned after those established in the or- 
phanages. Thus the American invasion is glorifying work by 
putting a new estimate upon toil and the worth of common labor. 

Mr. Armitage feels that an ethical revival is also under way. 
For centuries these peoples were under persecution and had to 
make their living by their wits. Naturally they came to be deep- 
ly ingrained with cunning and craftiness. But with their larger 
freedom and more hopeful outlook, new standards of trade and 
conduct are being slowly inculcated. The point of the wedge is 
entering and a higher type of ethics will slowly come. 


A New Spirit of Interchurch Co-operation 

But perhaps the greatest single benefit which has grown out of 
the famine and disaster of these past years and the new things 
which are being wrought by the Near East Relief and other Chris- 
tian influences is the changed attitude of the Eastern Orthodox 
Church towards Western Christianity. Though it itself has been 
Christian, this Eastern Church has been almost as unapproachable 
as the Moslem organizations. For a hundred years it has spurned 
the missionaries and all of their offers to aid it. But now, declares 
Mr. Armitage: , 
Today it has right-about-faced, and is begging for the Western 
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evangelical interpretation, social application, and practical example 
of Christ’s teaching and living. This has been brought about in 
part by the long and patient service of the missionaries; but it 
might never have occurred had it not been for the great and 
generous heart of America that has recently throbbed against the 
sobbing breast of the Bible lands with a sympathy that poured out 
millions for their relief. The excellent training given the rescued 
orphans has won Eastern leaders of state and Church as nothing 
else has. 

Now a new day is about to dawn. These boys and girls are 
going out from the orphanages to work as leaders in their coun- 
tries, to lift their schools, to lift their business ethics, to lift the 
level of politics, to fire the formalism and traditionalism of their 
churches with the power of a living present God, to substitute faith 
for fatalism, and accomplish the will of God, rather than to en- 
deavor to die as martyrs and win heavenly glory. 


And still another factor of hope which may work mightily upon 
the Church here in America as well as upon the destiny of the 
Near East is the movement toward the federation of the Christian 
forces working there. Says Mr. Armitage: 


The American agencies working in the Near East—the Presby- 
terian and Congregational Mission Boards, the Episcopal Church, 
the Young Men’s and Young Women’s Christian Associations, the 
American Bible Society, the World’s Sunday School Association, 
the Near East colleges—all have co-operated heartily in Near East 
Relief, and have found it a correlating agency. There is now hope 
that their work in the future can be co-ordinated through an 
official Correlation Committee which has been formed with repre- 
sentatives of these organizations and of the Eastern churches. 

This committee has a lesson committee which is writing Sun- 
day-school lessons for the orphans and for native churches. This 
is being done by the request of various Greek and Armenian 
leaders, who are also begging Americans overseas to form Sunday- 
schoois through their diocese and to preach gospel sermons where 
for centuries only ritual has been heard in many churches. Through 
this agency and its correlating committees that are being formed 
in leading centers overseas, we may have the first demonstra- 
tion of an inter-organizational administrative work on a foreign 
field. And where could a more strategic field be found than the 
Bible Lands? The opportunity is now ripe, since the unselfish giv- 
ing of America has convinced native leaders that we have no ul- 
terior motive. Here is the time and place for the demonstration 
of the new spirit and method in missions. 

And 35.000 wards of America remain in the care of the Near 
East Relief, and will, if our American churches furnish the money 
for their continuance, graduate at sixteen when self-supporting. 
and go out to help accomplish the new day. The significance of 
this “youth movement” can hardly be overestimated. 


The Week of Prayer for Young Men and Boys 

The World’s Committee, which federates the nearly forty na- 
tional and international alliances of Young Men’s Christian Asso- 
ciations, has issued a call upon the Associations of all lands to 
unite in observing November 14 to 20 as a Week of Prayer for 
Yourlg Men and Boys. Never has such a summons been more 
important. The reports from all nations made at the Helsingfors 
Conference this summer showed the need of prayer and effort if 
the youth of the world are to be reached with the saving gospel 
of Christ. In part, the Call says: 


We are living in days when the material side of the world’s 
civilization is expanding at a startling and undreamed-of rate, and 
there is grave danger that our Associations may become so occupied 
with the purely material, mechanical, social, and humanitarian as- 
pects of our program that the supremacy of the spiritual may not 
be recognized, and, consequently, may not be given absolute right 
of way. Imperative, therefore, is it that we humbly and devoutly 
give ourselves to prayer, for only in the pathway of intercession 
has the supremacy of the spiritual ever been maintained. 

Happily we are living at a time when the Associations, as at no 
time in the past, are summoning their members to find and to 
follow Jesus’ way of life. How fundamentally important it is, 
therefore, to remind ourselves afresh that to go the way of. Jesus 
Christ necessitates traveling in conscious companionship with him 
—in other words, maintaining a life of unbroken communion with 
him. 

There is something highly inspiring in the reflection and in the 
fact that, in ensuring within the range of our influence a genuine 
observance of this Week of Prayer, we are entering into fellowship 
with men and boys of virtually every land under heaven who know 
Christ, who love Christ, and whose dominating purpose is to es- 
tablish his Kingdom. If, on the authority of Christ, added benefits 
result wherever even two or three persons gather for prayer in 
his name, what may we not expect to issue from such a world-wide 
concert of prayer unto God? 








O be invited by a brother minister to 
take some part in any of his church 
programs and welcomed to the very 
heart of his church family, is an expression 
of confidence and friendship that should 
never, in any way, be abused or betrayed. 
Becoming courtesy and politeness are impor- 
tant elements in a minister’s life, whether at 
home or visiting the field of another. 


There are certain rules of ministerial eti- 
quette and a few principles of Christian 
ethics which should be observed by all min- 
isters in their relations with others. A 
minister is often estimated by his general 
deportment in social life. It reveals to the 
public mind his inner self and the qualities 
of his nature. Outward conduct is but the 
expression cf inward character. There are 
many little indecorums which refiect imme- 
diately on those who commit them and are 
offensive to the more thoughtful and re- 
fined. 

Possibly this side of the minister’s life is 
too often neglected in preparation for his 
high calling. These qualities and elements 
about which we are now thinking are more 
innate with scme than with others, but they 
may be acquired by all; and when 


If | Were a Visiting Minister 


BY A PASTOR 


tinuity of the service. For a time he actu- 
ally tcok the program into his own hands. A 
minister who has such crude conceptions of 
ministerial etiquette is hardly entitled to 
such recognition as was extended this broth- 
er. We have reason to believe that the pas- 
tor was very happy in extending the cour- 
tesy but was very greatly humiliated and 
even embarrassed by the way in which it 
was abused. We do not question the mo- 
tive, or sincerity of the brother but we do 
sericusly question his ethical code and sense 
of ministerial politeness. 

Another instance of ministerial rudeness 
and awkwardness by a visiting minister is 
found in the case of one who was invited to 
assist a pastor in a series of evangelistic 
services in the latter’s parish. The pastor 
had given the song leader entire charge of 
the musical program, which he _ rendered 
each evening in a very fine and effective 
way. But several times, right in the midst 
of the leader’s musical service the visiting 
minister blurted out, voluntarily, with sug- 
gestions and announcements, tc the amaze- 
ment of the leader, the pastor, and some of 
the congregation. At times he actually as- 





sumed the direction of the services, although 
only a visiting minister invited to preach. 
If I were a visiting minister I would not 


rush from the pulpit immediately after 
preaching and wallop over the audience. I 
would remember that I was only a visitcr 
and should take no liberties except as sug- 
gested by the pastor. If the pastor should 
invite me to accompany him to the door to 
shake hands with the people as they leave 
the church, I would feel free to do so, but 
not without his suggesticn. Should he an- 
nounce that he would like for his people to 
meet the visiting minister, I would, especial- 
ly in a new place, wait for their approach, 
remembering that I was only a visitor. 

I would not quiz the pastor about his pri- 
vate affairs; and if by some incident I 
should learn of them, I would remember my 
sacred cbligation as a Christian minister. 

I would not offer adverse criticism on his 
method of work to his parishioners. It is 
not an uncommon occurrence for a visiting 
minister to quiz the pastor’s parishioners 
about his work, and then tc make known to 
them that he himself is available should 
they at any time desire a change. That is 

a very fine way to invite division in 





> a church and is a direct interference 





their value and importance are con- 
sidered, they cost but little. Even the 
abrupt Peter wrote, “Be courteous.” 

Sometimes in Christian assemblies 
the absence of these qualities provoke 
strife and destroy harmony. There is 
a dignity becoming the house of God 
and the assembly of his saints. 

If I were a visiting minister in the 
field of ancther, I would do my best in 
every way to treat my host with be- 
coming consideration and respect. If 
invited to take some part on any of his 
church programs, I would never as- 
sume to take liberties not assigned me, 
ror would I assume an air of superi- 
ority with him. Acceptance of his in- 
vitation and hespitality places me un- 
der obligations to accord to him be- 
coming consideration. I have a few 
irstances fresh in mind which will 
illustrate my thought. 

Following extensive repairs on a 
house of worship, the pastor and his 
committee had, with great care, pre- 
nared a program for a recpening serv- 
ice. A widely known leader was se- 
cured to deliver the principal message 
of the occasion; and, as a matter of 
courtesy and kindly consideration, a 
near-by minister was invited to attend 
and was given a place on the program. 
But not satisfied to fill the place as- 
sirned him bv the program committee, 
he broke in abruptly toward the close 
of the program with extended remarks 
entirely foreign to the thought and 
purnose of the service and without the 
snegestion of the pastor or his com- 
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The Preacher 


‘THE preacher is the embodied con- 


science of his congregation. 


All sermons are bread, but some have 


more crust than others. 


Preaching 
merely a form of deep breathing. 


The preacher is an octophone, trans- 
lating light rays into sound vibrations. 
A preacher of all men should be at his 


best in his “roaring forties.” 


Some congregations are distant after 
the benediction, but close during the of- 


fering. 


There are some in every congregation 
who merely receive the sermon and place 


it on file. 


It is a great day for the church when 
both the congregation and the minister 


are ‘all there.” 


While most ministers will doubtless 
get to heaven, yet many will not remain 
two years without seeking another loca- 


tion. 


As the minister looks out over his con- 
gregation, he loves to think that God is 


using him as a pen to write on lives. 


If the preacher is not gifted, remem- 
ber that you can bring a large torch to 
a small taper and carry away a great 


blaze. 
—John A. Holmes, in 


The New York Christian Advocate. 


without preparation is 


with a pastor’s work, and betrays an 
unenviable spirit and trait in the visit- 
ing minister. Such conduct is unbe- 
coming any man who calls himself a 
minister of Jesus Christ. 

We have known ministers to visit 
the fields of others, make investiga- 
tion, and then make “Application” tc 
the pastoral committee of the field. 
Such conduct is not only unministerial 
and undignified, but is shamefully dis- 
graceful. It is all too common that 
dissensions and strife are caused in 
churches by ministers other than the 
pastor. Meddlers and busybodies in 
other men’s work, in the ranks of the 
ministry, shculd be on their knees at 
God’s altar with weeping hearts. 
There are usually some in every con- 
gregation, for such is unregenerated 
human nature, who fall quickly to a 
visiting minister; and they are usu- 
ally the unsteady, the kickers, the dis- 
gruntled and _ troublemakers—and 
these usually furnish the quizzing vis- 
itor fine opportunity for his unholy 
purposes, and make trouble for the 
faithful and devoted pastor. 

These things do nct apply to a ma- 
jority of ministers, but only to a com- 
paratively few. As a whole, there is 
not another class of men living of such 
fine type and open sincerity and sense 
of honor as the Christian ministry. It 
is such a pity, a real tragedy, that 
there are any in the ranks who can be 
regarded as busybodies and meddlers 
in other men’s matters. Ministers of 
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er’s fellowship and communion, and welcome 
each other into their fields and homes and 
into their confidences without suspicion and 
without harm to themselves or to the King- 
dom’s work. It’s a privilege they covet and 


an association of which they 
strength and inspiration. 

The real Christian minister subordinates 
his own personal interest to that of the 
Kingdom; and nothing disturbs his soul 
more than discord and dissension in the 
church. He encourages harmony, not strife. 
The success cf the church is more to him 
than his own success. He will never make 
merchandise of the church of God. 


receive 
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When Paul was meditating on his per- 
secutions and sufferings he joyfully declared 
that, “The things which happened unto me 
have fallen out rather for the furtherance of 
the gospel.” With him that was best for 
him that best promoted the gospel of Jesus 
Christ. Men of that type never interfere 
with other ministers’ work, in order to se- 
cure for themselves a place. 

If I were a visiting minister, I would not 
forget that my real inner self will be seen 
by others in what I do and am, and that I 
am under the most binding and sacred ob- 
ligation always to reflect the spirit of Jesus 
of Nazareth. 


The World Conference on Faith and Order 


By Frederic C. Morehouse, Editor, The Living Church 


Editor’s Note: 


This is the second of a series of articles being syndicated by a num- 


ber of religious periodicals, written by representative men of several different denomina- 
tions discussing Christian Unity and the World Conference on Faith and Order to be held 


during August, 1927, at Lausanne, Switzerland. 


Literature on this subject may be had 


free on application to The Secretariat, World Conference on Faith and Order, P. O. Box 


226, Boston, Mass. 


Conference on Faith and Order of the 

Church approaches. The Christian 
world should be preparing for it by united 
prayer. 

Very much of the organized Christianity 
of the world will be gathered into consulta- 
tion. The great, picturesque communions 
of the orient, those who have held aloft the 
torch of Christianity during the many cen- 
turies in which they have been surrounded, 
and sometimes persecuted, by Mohamme-- 
danism, will, by their representatives, brush 
the envoys of the most modern religious 
thought of the West. All the branches of 
the Anglican Communion will be represent- 
ed, from the venerable Church of England, 
planted by Celt and Latin, welded into one 
by Thecdore the Greek, to the youngest or- 
ganized churches of Japan and China. The 
great evangelical Protestant communions of 
America and Europe will be there to carry 
their testimony. From all—or nearly all— 
the races under heaven, there will be gath- 
ered a body of some five hundred representa- 
tive men, each of whom is devoting some 
weeks of his time to act as a spokesman fcr 
that branch of organized Christianity to 
which he owes his allegiance. Only the great 
Roman Communion will be unrepresented; 
not because it is not wanted, not because it 
is uninvited, not even because it is uninter- 
ested, but because its primate deemed it un- 
desirable for the invitation to be accepted. 

And what do these hope to acccmplish? 

Let us clear the ground for the answer 
to this question by eliminating some of the 
things that are not to be anticipated. 

I. We are a long, long way from organic 
Christian unity. Not only must many moot- 
ed questions be cleared up befcre reunion 
can come, but a new spirit must be created 
throughout the Christian world before that 
end can be realized. The will to agree must 
come before agreement. A careful distinc- 
tion between the essential and the non-essen- 


To time for holding the great World 


tial must first be drawn. It is a curious 
anomaly; but probably we must all go back 
in mind to the days and the conditions in 
which all the Church was united, before we 
can gc forward to the days in which it shall 
all be united again. Our ultimate hope is 
not for the unity of a patchwork quilt but 
of a seamless robe fit to clothe the Incar- 
nate Christ. There is no part of the Chris- 
tian world, past, present, or future, whose 
experience is not needed in the process of re- 
uniting the Church. Lausanne is to be the 
scene of the experience meeting of all Chris- 
tendcm; but it is no part of the contem- 
plated plan that agreement shall be antici- 
pated from that gathering of well-nigh ecu- 
menical experience. 

II. Nobody proposes that we shall seek 
vague formulae which, evading real differ- 
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Dr. Morehouse says: 


OST separatist movements began 

with somebody’s blunder—whether 
within or without the communion 
from which separation proceeded. But 
blunders are not always hereditary. 
The great-grandchildren of the men 
who made the original blunder are not 
necessarily continuing the same. 
Most of the separate bodies in West- 
ern Christendom are, today, in some- 
thing like the eighth to the twelfth 
generation since separation from the 
original stock became effective. Is it 
not conceivable that the twelve-time- 
great-grandchildren of the two parties 
might be able, today, to find that there 
has been some correction of blunders 
and abuses since separation took 
place? And if so, may not some of 
the separatist bodies find that the 
original need for separation, as their 
fathers conceived it, no longer exists? 
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ences, shall seem to be acceptable to all be- 
cause of their very vagueness. Salvation by 
platitudes, justification by evasion, are not 
principles that can be acceptable to any part 
of the sundered Church. 

III. Nobody proposes a unity by compro- 
mise of principles. That religious practices 
may be co-ordinated, and many and diverse 
of these continue side by side in a reunited 
Church, we fully believe. Great numbers 
of the things that now divide us need not di- 
vide us at all. Yet fundamental principles 
are sacred and will be respected by the 
World Conference. 

In my judgment, many are fearing the 
Lausanne Conference needlessly. No Chris- 
tian body could be compromised (though per- 
haps it might be misrepresented by the mis- 
takes of its own representatives) because no 
attempt is to be made to enact laws or estab- 
lish principles which shall be of binding 
force. Political conventions adopt plat- 
forms; Lausanne cannot. Ecclesiastical 
councils define the faith or enact disciplin- 
ary canons; Lausanne can do neither. Each 
body enters into conference with all others 
without prejudice to the position of any of 
them. Does some communion stand for a 
principle that is accepted by none of the oth- 
ers? Very well, all it has to do is to say 
so. Nobody will ask it to recede from that 
principle, be it held by ever so small a mi- 
nority in Christendom. Neither will others be 
asked to accept that principle. Neither will 
the weak platitude be uttered that it does 
not (necessarily) matter whether the prin- 
ciple be held or not; principles per se mat- 
ter a great deal. Opposite sets of principles 
must be subjects for the mest careful, most 
sympathetic examination; but the truth or 
the falsity of any of them cannot and will 
not be determined by a majority vote. 

But what, then, may we hope to accom- 
plish by the Lausanne Conference? 


I. We may hope to gather together the 
combined religious experience of all those 
pertions of Christendom that will co-operate 
for the purpose. Experience includes such 
matters as testimony to corporate belief, 
means of grace, conception of the content 
and value of sacraments, manner of public 
worship, the source of authority in religion 
and of rule in life, the divine plan for ex- 
tending the Incarnaticn throughout time and 
to enable men of all ages to participate in 
the Atonement. 

II. We may hope to arrvive at a better 
understanding of each other’s position. 
There are far greater approaches to unity 
in the official standards of Christendom than 
is generally believed. Christians have drifted 
apart so effectually that they do not under- 
stand each other’s language or way of think- 
ing. Indeed many of them do not under- 
stand their own standards. If each body 


can so state its case at Lausanne that the 
Christian world will understand that case, a 
long step will be taken toward the day when 
that case can be assimilated with all the 
other cases in Christendom. 

Questions like this, we are hoping may 
The Church of the 


grow out of Lausanne. 
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Living God is divine in essence but human 
in its cutward aspect. It has been subject 
to, not a Reformation, but a whole host of 
reformations, no one of which need be con- 
sidered in every respect a finality. In noth- 
ing is the divine aspect of the Church more 
evident than that there is now no Church 
or sect or grcup in Christendom that might 
not rightly be called a reformed church. 
Does some devout Roman Catholic rise to 
deny that statement in so far as it concerns 
his own church. I simply point, in reply, 
to the fact that one of the longest chapters 
in the decrees of the Council cf Trent is en- 
titled to De Reformatione Ecclesiae. And 
our reason for optimism concerning the ul- 
timate possibility of unity in the Church is 
that the Holy Spirit is continually infusing 
new vitality, new ideals, new possibilities 
into the minds and hearts and souls of the 
people of Gcd. Truth always remains truth 
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and its foundations cannot be moved, but in 
human perceptions and appreciations of 
truth, there is nothing static. All the pow- 
er of all the ultra-conservative force in 
Christendom cannot estop the Holy Spirit 
from leading his Church into all truth; and 
whatever is amiss in any part cf his Church 
can be corrected and made right by the slow 
process which God always has chosen to ac- 
complish his will. 

The Lausanne Conference may do little 
more than gather and compare material and 
make it ready for many conferences in the 
future, especially between the religious 
bodies that find themselves nearest together. 
Even so it is a serious step in preparation 
for the larger unity that must ccme some- 
time. 

And after all, results, with everything in 
the future, belong to God. It is our part 
only to try. 


Christian Endeavor Going and Growing Abroad 


By Edward P. Gates, General Secretary United Society of Christian Endeavor 


deavor news comes from Jerusalem. 

Two years ago a Ncrwegian Christian 
Endeavorer and his wife went to that-city 
with the intention of starting, if possible, a 
Hebrew Christian Church. Just a year ago 
this idea was realized, and the first Jewish 
Christian Church, since the Apostolic 
Church in Palestine, was organized. It was 
Dr. Arne Jonsen’s plan to organize also a 
Christian Endeavor society, and no doubt 
that plan, toc, has been realized before this 
time. 


‘ N interesting piece of Christian En- 


Mt. Carmel will always be remembered 
as the place where Elijah had his great en- 
counter with the priests of Baal, but it has 
interest to Endeavorers today because of the 
slopes on the mountain there is a vigorous 
Christian Endeavor society. It is in a Bible 
School in Haifa—the Mt. Carmel Bible 
School. The membership of the society ccn- 
sists of converted Jews, Moslems, Arabs, a 
few Druses, and some Egyptians and Ar- 
menians. The meetings are conducted most- 
ly in Arabic, but other languages are also 
used. 

“The Endeavorers,” the missionary says, 
“are a great help to the mission. They are 
responsible for conducting an Arabian Sun- 
day-schocl, and they also conduct an evan- 
gelistic service weekly in the homes of the 
members in the town of Haifa.” 


In the city of Aleppo, Syria, there are four 
Christian Endeavor societies, one of them in 
a refugee camp. This society alone has 
one hundred members. These four societies 
recently held a rally at which the orchestra 
of the boys’ schcol furnished the music. 
About three hundred and fifty persons were 
present. 

Money is raised by the society toward fur- 


~- 


nishing a room in the basement of the church 
for the meetings, and a library has been 
started. “When one looks at the earnest and 
eager faces of these young people,” writes 
Mrs. John E. Merrill, “and realizes that al- 
most without excepticn they are refugees 
from Turkey, one is impressed with the tre- 
mendous opportunity in work for them. 
Most of them have lost the look of suffer- 
ing and terror which was evident on the 
faces of all only a short time agc. They are 
looking forward and not back, and Christian 
Endeavor is opening up for them splendid 
avenues of opportunity.” 





Nowhere in all the world does Christian 
Endeavor do better or more practical werk 
from paganism. “We say that the Consti- 
tution follows the flag,” writes Rev. C. F. 
N QQ Wy F7”7”amdtKHd}}HW GH AAAN 





THE SECRET PLACE 


(THERE is a place where thou canst touch 
the eyes 
Of blinded men to instant perfect sight, 


There is a place where thou canst say, 
**Arise”’ 

To dying captives bound in chains of 
might. 


There is a place where thou canst reach the 
store 
Of hoarded gold and free it for the Lord; 
There is a place upon some distant shore 
Where thou canst reach the worker or 
the Word. 
There is a place where God's relentless 
power 
Responsive moves to thine insistent plea. 
There is a place, a simple trusting place, 


Where God himself descends and fights for 


thee. 

Where is that blessed place? Dost thou ask 
where? 

Oh, soul, it is the secret place of prayer. 


—Selected. 
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Rife, a missionary to the Marshall Islands, 
“but,” he adds, “the church follows the 
Christian Endeavor society,” and this is his 
reason for saying sc: 

In the Marshall group of islands in the 
South Pacific, there are Christian teachers 
on all the islands that are inhabited. One 
of the last to receive the gospel is Bikini, the 
farthest to the northwest, with the exception 
of two that belong to a trading company 
which uses them for plantations. Bikini has 
a population of eighty souls, and until only 
a few years ago, when Mr. Rife landed on 
its shcres, the people were all pagans. 

“At that time,” writes Mr. Rife, “we held 
a service under the cocoanut trees. The 
teacher, his wife, their two children, and my 
four or five boys, were the only ones that 
took part in, or could assist in, the singing. 
Some of the people asked what we were dc- 
ing. In the course of five months they all 
began to repent, and in a year they were 
trying to follow, in the Christian Endeavor 
society, the light that they had. The Chris- 
tian Endeavor society was organized before 
the church, and it was through the Christian 
Endeavor training that church members 
were gained.” 

Mr. Rife adds that in all of these islands 
all gocd church members are also Christian 
Endeavorers. 


One of the most remarkable examples of 
Christian Endeavor revival came last year 
from China. The first Christian Endeavor 
society in China was organized in 1885. 
Last year the fortieth anniversary of the 
founding of the society there was celebrated 
with great rejoicing. A whole year was to 
be devoted to an increase campaign. At the 
beginning of the year there were about 
twelve hundred societies of Christian En- 
deavor listed in China. “At the end of the 
year the numbers had grown,” writes Rev. 
E. E. Strother, “to twenty-five hundred. In 
spite of troubled times in China, the En- 
deavorers are carrying on.” 


A missionary in South India writes: “Ma- 
dura has developed Christian Endeavor 
work more strongly than any cther mission 
in India. At present we have nearly ten 
thousand members on our rolls, and though 
the majority of these are Hindu children 
studying in our village schools, and are 
therefore only associate members in _ the 
Junior societies, it means that they are com- 
ing into vital tcuch not only with the meth- 
ods and principles of Christian Endeavor, 
but also with the life and thought and sav- 
ing power of Jesus Christ himself.” 


In West Africa there are two Christian 
Endeavor societies in the Metet Girls’ 
School, in which two hundred five girls are 
enrolled. Then of these girls walk more 
than twelve miles each day to attend the 
school. The Endeavcrers have been study- 

(Continued on page sixteen) 
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At Prayer Time 


Fight in the good fight of faith—1 Tim. 
6: 12. 
o 


Faith is a fight. Not one with fist or 
guns, or other harmful means of expressing 
bitterness toward a fellow-creature. Faith 
is a fight of heart, and will, and of purposed 
action aimed toward making life freer, 
deeper, and more complete. 

There are some who object to the use of 
the term fight in Christian utterance. In- 
deed there is danger in the word. It is a 
term that suggests some of our lower hu- 
man actions. It breathes of hate, and too 
often it has meant purposes of extreme vio- 
lence, even murder, done to another. 

Men have long tried to settle their differ- 
ences by physical prowess. Nations have re- 
sorted to fight, carefully planning injury 
and death of each other, in order to settle 
some disputed issue. Such situations are 
growing more into disfavor with thinking 
people. Few today would smile over a fight 
between known neighbors. 
feel disgraced by report of a crossroads, 
country store, or back alley brawl. When 
fight means situaticns like these, it is in- 
ceed an unpleasant and undignified word. 

On the other hand, this term has honor- 
able implications. We would expect a man 
to fight if his family were endangered by 
perniciously purposed men. Or if a child 
were imposed upon, or if a woman were in- 
sulted, by bad-minded persons, it would seem 
cowardly if one would not interfere—if nec- 
essary, to use physical means of resistance. 
Perhaps there are morals even in instances 
of personal danger. Self-defense is really 
a personal right, though much may depend 
upon the circumstances if it is to have high 
ethical quality. 

Whatever you may think about it, we still 
have the use of the word in the Scripture 
that serves us here. And it implies a good 
deal about a type of action that is generally 
evidenced in moral and spiritual progress. 
At times it has meant struggle, and often it 
has been long drawn out and exhausting. 
Yet it has always been rewarding—the fight 
of faith—however fertile it may have ap- 
peared in some moments. 


om | 


Press on, press on thro’ toil and woe 

Calmly resolved to triumph go; 

And make each dark and threatening ill 

Yield but a higher glory still. 
—William Gaskell. 


Oo 


Another word that fortunately is coming 
more into use with us will help to explain a 
value to the Christian use of the word 
“fight.” That word is sublimation; it can 
hardly be better defined than in the words 
of a young people’s conference speaker last 
summer: “It means bringing our lower na- 
tures up into the sublime.” 

That was probably what the great psy- 


. 


Mature people 


chologist, Dr. James, meant when he spoke 
the oft quoted words, “We need a moral sub- 
stitute for war.” And it verily staggers one 
if we think what nations could do if they 
were united in some humanitarian enter- 
prise, rather than divided against each other 
in human slaughter. 

Just so can thought be given to our more 
personal attitudes and reactions. If the en- 
ergy we consume in moments of bitterness 
were directed into creative friendships; if 
the usual word of criticism and suspicious 
comment that involves others were displaced 
by some word of appreciation and logical 
praise, we could almost bring heaven to 
earth over night. Human relationships 
would become a joy forever, and our daily 
contacts would blend into making life an 
indescribable experience. 

Why should we not set ourselves to the 
work of sublimating more of our lower na- 
tures and of our baser human reactions? 
That really is one of the great values of the 
Christian religion. Take such a matter as 
courage; every one wants that which the 
term implies. To a degree, most people set 
themselves to develop it, if in any way there 
is a conscious lack of it. But we have pa- 
raded the wrong kind of courage in the 




















> 
The greatest deed that human hands 
can do 
Has not been done; 
The fairest wreath that mortal brow 
can wear 
Has not been won; 
The sweetest song that sorrowing earth 
can hear 
Has ne’er been sung; 
The noblest thought the mind of man 
can bear 
Has yet no tongue. 
I turn my feet to duty’s path untrod— 
It leads to heights where struggling 
man meets God. 
—wW. A. Cribbes, 
in “Life and Work.” 
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world, too often. Some lines from a recent 
magazine article help here: 


“There is the courage of the beast, born 
of brute strength and brawn to which many 
a bulldozer points with pride. His is the 
courage of the bull whose instincts and in- 
telligence he typifies. There is again the 
ccurage of the spirit... ” 

And there is much of what we mean here. 
It is the good fight of faith. 


oO 


If the world loves the fighter, and there is 
reason why it should, there is fine oppor- 
tunity for each one of us to distinguish him- 
self well. There are always great goals be- 
fore humanity, attainable only as the ener- 
gies of society are well directed. There is 
scarcely an activity that does not offer defi- 
nite opportunities for men and women to 
live above the animal plane; some of these 
activities offer special occasion for the prac- 
tice of Christian virtues. Why not fight in 
the good fight? 

Facing our Christian responsibilities to- 
ward other nations requires a more consis- 
tent daring than an event of war would 
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stimulate. Who would not feel a thrill to 
fight, when flags are waved, and heroes 
praised, and bands play, and thousands shout 
and hurrah? But it takes a spiritual mind, 
and a quickened judgment to look at human 
issues and decide on them in the light of 
truth and the highest good, when no band is 
playing and no special parades are moving. 

Living the kind of a life that makes for 
human safety and social integrity requires 
its degrees of daring. To approve the right 
practices, to change attitude in one place 
where previous prejudice shaped opinion, 
and to strengthen one’s stand in some other 
place where further knowledge has poiated 
cut errors we did not see before—all this 
means a type of fighting. It bids for each 
of us to engage in it. 

Once social leaders were chosen for their 
abilities in combat. The man with the most 
scalps to his credit could be chief. But we 
believe in a society that can choose its lead- 
ers from those who seek to serve. Political 
officers should be those who have convictions 
of justice and of fraternal relationships. But 
if we have them, we will have to fight to get 
them. 

oO 


“Carry on! Carry on! 

Fight the good fight and true; 

Believe in your mission, greet life with a 
cheer, 

There’s big work to do, and that’s why you 
are here. 

Carry on! Carry on! 

Let the world be the better for you; 

And at last when you die, let this be your 
cry: 

Carry on, my soul! Carry on!” 


oO 


Fighting in the bad fight finally is fatal. 
It prompts us to fear, or it deadens our hu- 
man sense, or it maddens and brutalizes our 
instinctive emotions. 

Fighting in the good fight finally means 
life’s fulfilling. It promotes confidence, it 
stimulates our altruistic regard, and it beau- 
tifies and exalts all of our vital qualities. 

If life seems dull and without interest, get 
into the good fight. Live the good-cheer 
life; launch yourself into some active good 
faith in your fellows; choose some human 
good to serve; make reverent and respectful 
attitudes constant in your experience! 

Thus you will fight in the good fight of 


faith. 
oO 


Fight with the best that is in you. 
oO 


God, save us from the brute; help us te 
place our energies under good control and to 
set them to helpful and purposeful moral 
ends. Show us where we may best serve the 
good. Direct us to resist human wrong. We 
see some of the greater destinies to be 
sought for, and to be fought for. Be thou 
our strength and our shield. May our 
weapons nor our motives ever be carnal; we 
want those of faith and moral courage. We 
ask in the name of the Hero of Gethsemane 
and of the Victor of Calvary. Amen. 

ERNEST D. GILBERT. 











Foreign Missions 


Wilson P. Minton, Secretary 





THE 1926 General Convention is now his- 
tory, but the results of that great gather- 
ing at Urbana, Illinois, should be noted for 
many years to come. It was a truly great 
meeting in many respects, and every mem- 
ber of the Christian Church should feel 
that it has been but the beginning of a 
larger and more effective service on the part 
of our church than we have ever undertaken 
before. ast 
The vital place of our foreign mission 
work was emphasized again and again at 
the Convention. Day after day as the pro- 
gram was carried out one noticed that this 
work was being looked upon as one of the 
greatest, if not the greatest, avenues of 
service as a means of giving expression to 
the developing Christian life. As we come 
back to the work again, we do so with the 
conviction which many expressed at the 
Convention, that the real hope of the Chris- 
tian Church is in giving herself with un- 
reserved energy and a sacrifice hitherto un- 
known to the task of making Christ known 
to men everywhere. We do not believe that 
we should undertake to scatter our forces to 
the uttermost parts of the earth and there- 
by weaken the line at every point, but we 
do believe that the Christian Church should 
take seriously the business of making her 
Principles known and understood and ac- 
cepted in foreign lands as she has never 
done before. We believe she should do this 
by greatly strengthening the hands of those 
whom we have already sent to Japan and 
Porto Rico, but who have never had a real 
sood chance to show what they can do un- 
der God, because of lack of equipment. And 
then as we succeed in strengthening their 
hands we should aim to grow, grow, grow. 
In succeeding weeks, until the meeting 
of the General Board the last of the month, 
this column will be used to bring to our 
readers information from the meeting of the 
General Convention relating to our foreign 
mission work. First of all, we want to say 
that we believe our display booth in the base- 
ment was extremely worth while. There 
were charts and pictures showing the prog- 
ress of the work and its accomplishments 
during the last four years; there were curios 
illustrating customs in Japan and Porto 
Rico; there were many leaflets for free dis- 
tribution; there were sample copies of The 
Christian Missionary, and a stack of the 
October Convention number splendidly illus- 
trated, a copy of which was given free with 
each new subscription; there were many 
beautiful and useful articles for sale, some 
coming from Japan in the form of chop- 
sticks, place and name cards, tiny souvenir 
Japanese parasols, etc.; there were drawn- 
work handkerchiefs and table scarfs, various 
colored strands of beads, and other articles 
from our Industrial Work in Porto Rico; 
there were a miniature Japanese house, ki- 
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monos, a representation of the Japanese 
doll festival of which we are hearing so 
much these days and many other interesting 
items in connection with our display, pic- 
tures of which will be found in the Ncvem- 
ber issue of The Christian Missionary. Our 
Secretary, Miss Marian Morrill, Mrs. Min- 
ton, and our missionaries Rev. and Mrs. 
Wm. Q. McKnight, took turns in assisting 
the Foreign Mission Secretary in taking 
care of the booth which was always the 
scene of an interesting group. In fact, we 
were so busy most of the time that we 
could not even stop to go to our meals in 
regular fashion, but snatched a bite when 
we could. And we were more than glad 
to be so busy. We hope we svcceeded in 
taking care of the requests and questions of 
all who came, but if we failed with anyone 
we trust you will write us, as we want to 
be of the largest possible service. 

Next week we shall tell something of the 
foreign mission program at the Convention 
and follow it with bits of interesting news 
from the Foreign Mission Quadrennial Re- 
port. Before closing this, however, let us 
whisper to you that we aJmost succeeded in 
wiping out our foreign mission deficit last 
year, thanks to your splendid co-operation. 
We came within less than a hundred and 
fifty dollars of wiping it out, as the report 
will later show, so that we believe we have 
a right to say that this has indeed been 
“Our Victory Year.” It has cost us dearly 
in cuts in the work, but it had to be done. 
Now with a clean slate, let us begin to hack 
up our foreign mission program as we have 
never done before, and instead of talking 
about deficits, let us talk about great and 
far-reaching advances in this most vital 
Christian work. We promise you tv go 


forward just as rapidly as you will permit 
us to by your support of the work. 
for this column next week. 


Look 





Christian Education 


Dr. W. A. Harper, Secretary 





HIS is the last issue of The Herald of 

Gospel Liberty before Christian Educa- 
tion Day, November 14. Through our Chris- 
tian Church periodicals and through person- 
al letters and special literature, the Depart- 
ment has endeavored to present fairly to 
the membership of the Christian Church the 
great possibilities of work with our boys and 
girls and young people, and in inspiring and 
training our whole church to share in our 
program of Christian Education from the 
Christian home through all organizations of 
the local church to the Christian College. 

Great opportunities for advance will face 
the new Board of Christian Education, 
elected at the Urbana Convention, when it 
meets in Dayton the last of this month. 
Coupled with these opportunities are tre- 
mendous needs. Our colleges must have in- 
creased resources to maintain their high 
standing and provide equipment which is 
essential if they are to render the service 
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which is vital to youth and our life as a 
church. Scholarship funds must be avail- 
able for ministerial students who are strain- 
ing every effort adequately to prepare them- 
selves for their high calling. Many of our 
churches are seeking for more help in direct- 
ing their Christian Education program, in 
planning for graded courses and better 
equipment, for carrying on Daily Vacation 
Bible Schools and leadership training 
courses. Our young people are responding 
with great enthusiasm to the whole pro- 
gram of the church, and are constantly re- 
questing more literature to help them in 
their work, and more leadership to share 
with them in their planning. There is a 
growing field for Summer School work, and 
the Department wishes to co-operate in every 
way in its power in strengthening the 
schools already established, and help in 
carrying on this important phase of leader- 
ship training in new sections. 

The statistical reports to be presented to 
the board reveal an increase in Sunday- 
school enrollment during the past quadren- 
nium of about 10,000, and an increase in 
Christian Endeavor membership of nearly 
4,000, as well as creditable gains in all 
phases of the work. 

There seems to be no limit to the service 
which can be rendered by our Christian 
Education Department, provided finances 
are available. Information regarding these 
needs is given in the November Journal of 
Christian Education in detail. We can only 
say here-that if every pastor and Sunday- 
school superintendent and Christian En- 
deavor president would work with their 
groups toward the goal of forty cents per 
member from every church, that the amount 
called for would be received, our colleges 
could carry out their cherished plans, work 
in all departments could be carried forward, 
and the Christian Church would be able to 
go triumphantly into new fields and render 
the service which the church is called upon 
to render in our Heavenly Father’s King- 
dom. 

An offering on November 14, with a 
definite provision for Christian Education 
in the budget of every church, would mean 
that little children might know and young 
people might grow and adults might have 
much to give in his service. 

A great impetus to all our Christian Edu- 
cation work will be the result if next Sun- 
day hundreds of ministers and thousands of 
men and women and boys and girls, not 
only make a real gift of money that the 
work may be extended, but with this gift 
raise their hearts and voices in prayer that 
God may direct our workers in this field, in 
the denomination and in every local church, 
and that he will very especially guide the 
new board in its planning and carrying on 
the work of Christian Education throughout 
the Christian Church. 

o 


How many people would like to be good, if 
only they might be good without taking 
trcuble about it. They do not like goodness 
well enough to hunger and thirst after it, 
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or to sell all that they have that they may 


buy it. They will not batter at the gate of 
the Kingdom of Heaven, but they look with 
pleasure on this or that aerial castle of 
righteousness and think it would be rather 
nice to live in it. They do not know that 
it is goodness all the time that their very 
being is pining after, and that they are 
starving their nature of necessary food.— 
George Macdonald. 
o 


It is hope that saves us; it is prophecy 
that gives us all our music and higher cheer, 
and nobler enthusiasm; it is the beyond that 
holds our home and it will be the beyond 
eternities hence. To see the invisible is to 
live; to take hold of the eternal is to be safe 
forevermore.—Joseph Parker. 


oO 


“The greatest prosperity that a man can 
have from God is the gift of a heart that 
loves tc give.” 


Feseanyecunetnneevense MOT 


Woman’s Work 


Mrs. Emma 8S. Powers 





General Seeretary-Treasurer 





PO on 


The Convention 

TPHE great Convention is over, and it was 

indeed a great Convention—good spirit, 
good attendance, gcod weather, and great 
hopes for good work in the future. The 
woman’s meetings were very encouraging. 
Nineteen conference woman’s boards were 
represented by their presidents and other 
delegates. 


The Committee on Roll reported the fol- 
lowing: Eastern Indiana, six; Miami Ohio, 
fifteen; Central [Illincis, seven; Central 
Iowa, one; Southern Wabash Illinois, five; 
Northwestern Indiana, three; Ontario, two; 
Ohio Central, four; Erie, four; Western IIli- 
nois, one; Merrimack, one; Southern In- 
diana, two; New York Central, one; North 
Carolina, five; Rhode Island and Massa- 
chusetts, four; Rays Hill and Southern 
Pennsylvania, two; Mt. Vernon Ohio, one; 
Southern Ohio, four; Northwestern Ohio, 
two; Maine, one; New York Eastern, two. 


The Thank Offering 
AVE you ordered your supplies? Make 
ycur plans for a larger offering than you 
had last year. The objects for the offering 
are the same as last year, as the need is 
still urgent. 


“Never Again” 


HE very book you want for the Christmas 
present for a boy or girl. If you area 


subscriber for Everyland you can have this 
book of fascinating “Everyland” stories for 
one dollar a ecpy; the regular price is $1.50. 
There are wonderful stories by Margaret 
Applegarth, Lucile Gulliver, Albert Arnold 
Bennett. and others, which have, with all the 
thrill of a story. exactly the point we need 


for Christmas time. Don’t fail to get this 
into your Sunday-school library, your public 
library, and the hands of every boy and girl 
you can reach. Order from Miss M. H. 
Leavis, P. O. Box 4, North Cambridge, Mas- 
sachusetts. 

Good News 


OR a few months—to try it out—the price 
of Everyland has been lowered to $1.00 
a year for a single subscription. If the sub- 
scription list increases, as we hope it will, 
the change will be permanent. Send in your 


subscription promptly and so cast your vote 
for the lcwer rate. 

Order from Emma S. Powers, Room 515 
C. P. A. Building, Dayton, Ohio. 





The General Convention 


Rev. J. F. Burnett, D. D., Secretary 





REV. WARREN H. DENISON, D. D. 
DAYTON, OHIO 


. AM introducing to the brotherhood the 

newly elected Secretary of The General 
Convention of the Christian Church—Rev. 
Warren H. Denison, D. D. Dr. Denison is 
peculiarly fitted for the place, and will fill 
it well. He has had years of experience 
in pastoral service, and knows the problems 
of parish life. He has had years of experi- 
ence in the field, and knows the conferences, 
the people, and their problems. He has had 
experience -in office work, and is well pre- 
pared to do the duties that will come to 
him there. He is a good preacher, a ready 
speaker, and a fine platform man, all of 
which will be consecrated to the work in 
which he enters. And in addition to all 
these splendid qualifications, he is an untir- 
ing worker and a master of details. His 
official service begins January 1, 1927. 
Please remember that on and after Janu- 
ary 1, 1927, all convention matter hitherto 
coming to me, should be addressed to Rev. 
Warren H. Denison, D. D., Christian Pub- 
lishing Association Building, Dayton, Ohio. 


HE General Board of the Christian 
Church will meet in regular session on 
Thursday, December 2, 1926, at two o’clock 
of the afternoon. The meeting will be held 
in the Chapel of The Christian Publishing 
Asscciation Building, on Ludlow Street, at 
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the corner of Court, Dayton, Ohio. Article 
XII of the Constitution reads as follows: 


Section 1. The General Board shall be composed 
of the officers of the General Convention, the editor 
or editors of The Herald of Gospel Liberty, the 
editors, managers, and administrative or field secre- 
taries elected or approved by the General Board, the 
presidents of the institutions of learning endorsed by 
the Convention or recognized as co-operating with 
it, and the president of the Woman’s Mission Board. 

Section 2. The General Board, when in session, 
shall perform ad interim the duties of the General 
Convention ; nominate to the Board of Trustees of The 
Christian Publishing Association the editor or editors 
of The Herald of Gospel Liberty; elect the editor or 
editors of ‘“‘The Christian Missionary ;’” fill vacancies 
in the offices of the Convention not otherwise pro- 
vided for; receive and review at the annual meeting 
the programs and reports of the various boards and 
departments, including their budgets, with power to 
direct any board or department to readjust its pro- 
gram and budget wherever necessary to fit into the 
whole scheme of the church's activities ; nominate the 
necessary number of trustees of Defiance College as 
provided by its charter; and transact such other busi- 
ness as may properly be done by such a board. 

Section 3. The president, vice-president, and sec- 
retary of the General Convention shall be the presi- 
dent, vice-president, and secretary respectively of the 
General Board. 

Section 4. The General Board shall meet at the 
call of the president not later than thirty days after 
the close of the quadrennial session of the General 
Convention and annually thereafter on the third 
Thursday of October. ‘When necessary, the time of 
the annual meeting may be changed by the Executive 
Committee. 

Section 5. The General Board may adopt such 
regulations and by-laws for its government as may 
be necessary, such regulations and by-laws being in 
conformity with the Constitution and By-laws of the 
General Convention. 


THE Convention provided for an offering 

to be taken on Golden Rule Sunday 
December 12, 1926—for the Near East Re- 
lief Fund. Sunday-schools, Christian En- 
deavor societies, Young People’s Congresses, 
and churches are included in the givers to 
this fund. 





Remittances for October, 1926 





Whole Number of Remittances ............+.0055 18 
POG CN ov ee bcde dec cacececnseceedeaeeua as ae 
General Convention .............+.. $ 65.43 
Christian Education ............... 94.92 
IE edn cenustetsenenceae 7.50 
Aged Ministers’ Home ............ 17.12 


POR GHNOD cc civcciirdcaececoves 
Near East Relief 
From Sunday-schools 





Foreign Missions 4.97 
NE Siw anaedeecdecsnccesdieegeeee 1.24 
Christian Mamention: ....cccccccsscee 5.00 
aU Md sd dies 04s cneesedeeanedaaans 12 
General Convention ................ $ 332.71 
J Sr re rer reer rer cr rer ee 1 
General Convention ................ $ 165.00 
PN Se 0 5.5 6-0. 840 Seed ee keecditonsaccenee 1 
Generai Convention ..............6.. $ 121.87 
INE ov b.cinccuseusse s cuceewenende 6 
General Convention .............+.+. $ 1.90 
Christian Edneation ................ 200.00 
PO, BE, Giada cen caceneceawe 1,009.00 
po err errr creer ree 1,000.00 
Aged Ministers’ Home .............. 1.000.900 
Dee TE TR ei esicidcicnncvscesens 300.00 


Received for Near East Relief, October, 1926 


Huntington Church, Ind. ...........eseeeee0+-8 5.32 
Pe CI. obs soc dct snccsecnsoqcoees 9.00 
Brooklyn, Vanderveer Park Church, N. Y. .... 18.00 
pO Re SEMA errr reer cre 300.00 





Evangelism and Life Service 


Rev. McD. Howsare, Executive Secretary 





‘(THE Department of Evangelism and Life 

Service proved its right to live at the 
General Convention at Urbana last week. 
The work of the department was heartily 
endorsed and plans were made to continue 
the work in a still larger way. The de- 


partment will seek to promote the werk of 
Evangelism and Life Service along the same 
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lines as in the past, only we hope in a still 
larger way. 

At the Board meeting in December some 
changes may be made, but whatever they 
are, we will seek only to advance the cause 
of evangelism more effectively. All corre- 
spondence in the office will receive prompt 
attention and we are anxious to be of all 
possible help to pastors and churches. 

Thanking all for past co-operation and 
confidence, we desire to merit the same in 
the future. 





Stewardship and Promotion 


Warren H. Denison, Secretary 





Down to Brass Tacks 
F course you and your church are al- 


ready in your stewardship program 
which was to have been started November 1. 
And of course you will not think of making 
it less than a six weeks’ course. It has been 
such a neglected subject that permanent and 
abiding interest cannot be established in less 
time than that. No Bible subject has been 
more neglected. What subject will bring 
greater spiritual power? No subject has 
more space given tc it—in chapters, para- 
graphs, verses, than has this. Have you 
considered what emphasis the Gospels give 
to it? 

Did Jesus Talk About Money? 

R. WALTER L. LINGLE says in The 

Presbyterian of the South: 

Did Jesus talk about money? 

If you will search the four Gospels with 
this question in mind, you will probably ccn- 
clude that he had more to say about money, 
directly or indirectly, than about any other 
single topic. Think of all the parables in 
which he refers to money. We think at once 
of the parables of the talents, the pounds, 
the unjust steward, the man hiring workers 
for his vineyard, Dives and Lazarus, the rich 
fool, the lost coin, the treasure in a field, 
the pearl of great price, the good Samaritan, 
and the prodigal son. We think, too, of the 
stories of the rich young ruler, Zacchaeus, 
the widow and her mite, and the woman 
with the precious cintment. In addition to 
these we recall the words of Jesus about 
laying up treasure upon earth, about the 
peril of trusting in riches, and about the ex- 
treme difficulty the rich have in entering the 
Kingdom of God, so that it is easier for a 
camel to go through the eye of a needle 
than for a rich man tc enter the Kingdom. 
These are but samples of the sayings of Je- 
sus about money that come crowding to the 
mind as we think on this subject. Even a 
casual reading of the Gospels will reveal 
many more such references. 


We Are Anxious 


JHAT we are anxious about is that you1 

entire church and congregation shall get 
the message. This cannot be dene by using 
only one method. It wil! require a series of 
sermons, some of them in the morning and 
some in the evening. And the children and 
young people are entitled to this instruction. 
During these weeks such a program needs 
to be carried on in the Sunday-school by offi- 
cers and by teachers sc that all are reached 
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each Sunday. Thus an impression will be 
made. It may be only fifteen minutes each 
Sunday, but each teacher should provide his 
or her class with it. Your pupils are en- 
titled to it. 

So with your young people’s societies. One 
church plans to take five Sunday evenings 
with the book, “The Way to the Best,” by 
Anderson and form their young pecple’s de- 
partment of the church into a class for the 
Christian Endeavor hour instead of using 
the regular Christian Endeavor topics. That 
means something definite. The Ladies’ Aid 
and the missionary society should study the 
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subject. Ten minutes at a meeting would 
present one of the six chapters in “Woman 
and Stewardship” by Mrs. Pierce. Your 
whole church is entitled to it. Each of the 
books referred to costs but twenty-five cents. 
Then there is that most helpful book for 
Junior workers, “Using Our Heavenly Fa- 
ther’s Gifts,” by that noted Sunday-school 
worker, Maud Junkin Baldwin, with its ten 
stewardship lessons for Junicrs. Thirty 
cents brings it to you and it will be a worthy 


helper. Give all—adults, youth, children— 
the stewardship message. They look to you 
for it. 


Joshua Renewing the Covenant 


THE SUNDAY-SCHOOL LESSON FOR NOVEMBER 21, 1926 
Joshua 34:1-33 


BY REV. W. P. FLETCHER, D. D. 


Adult Division Secretary of the Department of Christian Education 


Golden Text—Choose you this day whom 
ye will serve; ... but as for me and my 
house, we will serve Jehovah.—Joshua 24:15. 


~- 





HOME DAILY READINGS 


Monday, November 15—Joshua  As- 
semblies Israel. Josh, 24:1-13. 
Tuesday, November 16—Joshua Renew- 
ing the Covenant. Josh, 24:14-25. 
Wednesday, November 17—The Death of 
Joshua, Josh, 24:29-33. 
Thursday, November 18—Jehoiada’s 
Covenant, 2 Kings 11:17-20. 
Friday, November 19—The New Cove- 
nant. Heb, 9:11-22. 
Saturday, November 20—Abiding Faith 
in Christ. Heb. 13:8-17. 
Sunday, November 21—Praise for Re- 
demption. Psalm 107:1-9. 
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WORSHIP AND PRAISE 


Worshipful Music. 

Psalm 107:1-9—Read by the adults of the 
school. 

Hymn—"‘Stand Up, Stand Up for Jesus,"’ 182 
in “Worship and Song.” 

Thanks 


for our divine right of choice, and prayer 


Prayer—By teacher of adult class. 


that we may be given grace and direction 
to make Christianity so attractive that our 
children will be led to choose it for them- 
selves. 

Hymn—"O Jesus, I Have Promised,’’ No. 
133 in “Worship and Song.” 

Joshua 24:14-25—Read responsively by girls 
and women led by the pianist, and the 
boys and men led by the secretary. 

Secretary—Report of cheering items. 

Superintendent—Announcements and plans. 

Model Prayer—By whole school. 

Lesson Study. 


Presented Themselves Before God 


ERE was a great convention called to- 
gether by Joshua. In coming they pre- 
sented themselves before their God. Would 
it not be a wonderful thing, if in all of our 
conferences and conventions we actually pre- 


sented ourselves before God that he might 
have his way in us and through us rather 
than that we should have our way. 


I Took Your Father Abraham 


This is God’s world. It is not run by 
chance nor haphazard. God has a plan and 
“all things work together for good to them 
that love him.” God may be very slow in 
working out his purposes, for he does not 
count time as we do. But God is now at 
work in his world, and it is just wonderful 
that we can be used by him. 

I Gave You Land Whereon 
Thou Hadst Not Labored 

Yes; God prepared this land for you. By 
glaciers and upheavals God has ground the 
rocks into productive soil for our use. We 
have to “break” it and cultivate, but we 
got it from God. Well, then are we not 
stewards working God’s lands for him? 
How foolish to say that this land, God-made 
and God-granted, is ours to do with as we 
like. 


Choose Ye 


God is over all working out his divine and 
loving purposes, but one of those purposes is 
to have men and women with characters 
that can go with him into eternity and 
eternity’s plan. We can only get that char- 
acter by making choices. So God has given 
to us that divine right, and he will never in 
this life take it from you. Do not expect 
that God is going to force your will. He 
stands at the door and knocks. You can let 
him in, you can keep him out, just as you 
choose. Do not expect any “special provi- 
dences” to force you, for they will not come. 
“If they hear not Moses and the prophets 
(preachers), neither will they be persuaded 
(wills changed) through one rise from the 
dead.” 


This Day 


Once again sane old Joshua says that 
great thing “Today.” My how much is lost 
in time, in opportunity, in character by 
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puttering. Certainly we should take time 
to think and reason and count the cost. But 
when we are persuaded, then we should 
choose at once, and when it is a question of 
right and wrong, then it is fatal to delay. 


Me and My House 


While it is true that each one must decide 
for himself, or else “Each one of you shall 
give an account of himself to God” would 
be a monstrosity, yet we can do much to 
help others decide. First of all, we can de- 
cide for ourselves. Then we can have some- 
thing to do with the kind of person we are 
going to have for a mate. Then we can de- 
cide as to whether or not the policy of our 
home shall be Christian. You can not force 
the will of your child any more than God 
can force the will of his, but you can might- 
ily influence. We can definitely and positive- 
ly make Jesus Christ the chief guest, or 
rather the comrade, of our home. 


We Also Will 


“Leadership Training.” Those words are 
constantly recurring in these days. We strive 
for it in our churches, if we are alive to our 
task. Our Board of Christian Education 
stresses it all the year through, and schools 
are provided to develop it. Our colleges are 
ever working toward that end. Israel in 
all her history was very largely the reflex 
of her leaders. Ahab could lead the most 
of them down were it not for Elijah shout- 
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ing something like “Excelsior.” I would 
suppose that Smith means New York, and 
the influence of a great President has a tre- 
mendous pull on the United States. Joshua 
says, “As for me and my house, we will” 
and the people respond, “We also will.” 


Joshua’s Challenge 


He seems at first to doubt them, and such 
language used by an American would ex- 
press just that, and would be a strategic 
blunder. But Joshua is an oriental and he 
knows them and they know him. He is an 
old man and he is saying, good-by, and they 
are emotional and are easily touched today; 
easy now to get a superficial decision under 
such circumstances. So he seeks to get them 
to see what it means and to get something 
deeper than a snap judgment. When that 
Kingdom Enlistment decision has been made, 
a great responsibility rests down on the 
church to get it from a decision to a fixed 
attitude, and from an attitude to an every- 
day, everywhere living. 


Serve Jehovah in Sincerity and Truth 


All the surrounding peoples had their 
little pet gods, or those erected in the groves, 
and they had great celebrations and carous- 
als. “They” were doing it and “they” have 
a tremendous influence upon us. And so 
our only hope is to get rid of the gods “they” 
worship. “If thy right eye causeth thee to 
stumble, pluck it out.” 


“Praise God From Whom All Blessings Flow” 


TEE CHRISTIAN ENDEAVOR TOPIC FOR NOVEMBER 21, 1926 
Psalm 116:12-19; Luke 17:11-19 (Thanksgiving Meeting) 


BY REV. A. B. KENDALL, D. D. 


Trustee of the United Society of Christian Endeavor Representing the 
Christian Church 


Program Pointers 


At least one week in advance of the meeting have 
a Thanksgiving-box placed where all the members can 
sce it. Perhaps the Sunday-school room would be 
about as conspicuous as any place; if you do not 
have a Sunday-school auditorium, but have to meet 
in the church auditorium, have it placed in that room. 
Ask the members of the soeiety to write on slips of 
paper the one thing for which they have most reason 
to be thankful, and place these slips unsigned in this 
box. On the meeting night have them draw out 
these slips and read them. 

Have some one tell the history of the doxology. 

Make much of the music in this meeting. The 
music committee might have the meeting in charge. 

Suggested Hymns: “All Praise to Him Who Reigns 
Above ;” “Praise Him, Praise Him;” “Praise Ye the 
Lord :” “We Praise Thee. O God:” “Come Ye Thank- 
ful People, Come;” “Praise to God and Thanks We 
Bring ;"’ ‘“‘Now Praise We All Our God.” 

For Debate: Resolved, That praise is better than 
petition. 


Thoughts: on the Theme 

PSALM 116:12. Thought produces thank- 
fulness. “What shall I render unto the 
Lord for all his benefits toward me?” The 
psalmist had evidently been meditating, 
thinking of all the benefits bestowed upon 
him by his God, and as he meditated the 
fire of thankfulness burned and flamed in 
his soul and he longed to do something to 
express that gratitude. He desired to do 
something for God that would in some slight 
measure repay God for all his blessings to 


him. I believe no true heart can think very 
long upon God’s benefits to him until he will 
want to thank God for those benefits. They 
say that the word “thank” was an old past 
tense form of the word “think.” Think and 
thank are very near relatives and thinkless- 
ness and thanklessness are twins. 

V. 18. “I will take the cup of salvation.” 
The psalmist may have had in mind the 
drink offering of thanksgiving when he 
spoke of the cup. God is glorified and 
praised whenever a sinner really takes the 
proffered cup of God’s salvation. “Call upon 
the name of the Lord.” Wecan “Praise God 
From Whom All Blessings Flow” by wor- 
shiping him. We show our gratitude some- 
times by honoring God in asking for more 
and greater blessings, and then using them, 
when received, in a way that will honor 
God and bless men. 

V. 14. “I will pay my vows unto the 
Lord now in the presence of all his people.” 
The psalmist had evidently been delivered 
from some very severe and dangerous illness 
and during that illness he had promised the 
Lord certain things upon his restoration to 
health. God had heard his prayer and re- 
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stored him and now he is ready to pay those 
vows in acknowledgment of God’s gracious 
deliverance from this illness; and he pro- 
poses to make public acknowledgment of 
God’s mercy and grace in this deliverance. 
How many deliverances, both physical and 
spiritual, we have for which to praise God. 
Let us not fail thus to praise him. 

V. 17. “I will offer thee the sacrifice of 
thanksgiving.” We may praise God by our 
offerings and gifts to him. 

We can praise God in worship. Rev. 5: 
9-14. What wonderful praise and adoration 
are expressed by these redeemed ones. Per- 
fect anthems, doxologies, and oratorios of 
praise and thankfulness. Our prayers ought 
to be saturated with praise. 

Praise God by a right life. Micah 6:6-8. 
The Christian man who deals justly with 
his fellow-man, and loves mercy, is merciful 
because he loves to be merciful, and humbles 
himself to walk with God, is singing a song 
of praise every day of his life. We need 
more of that kind of praise and thanksgiving 
in the world right now. You set your thanks- 
giving to the tune of right deeds and your 
life will be a paean of praise. 


To Illustrate 


It was shortly after Christmas. I was 
absorbed in my work, finishing a new violin. 
The unacknowledged presents of my friends 
were lying about my workshop. I thought 
of the spirit that caused my friends to re- 
member me with these gifts, and how dis- 
appointed they would be if I did not thank 
them. Then I thought how our Heavenly 
Father must be pained if we do not accept, 
and express our thankfulness for, “his un- 
speakable gift.”—The Sunday School Times. 


There was once a tenant who was to bring 
his landlord a part of the products of the 
field. But he was neglectful of his tillage, 
and when the year ended he came, bringing 
a sack of thistles and burrs, instead of a 
load of golden grain. How like that we are! 
When we have cares and worries and sor- 
rows, we unload them on the Lord, but when 
we have joys and satisfaction we do not 
share them with him. We are too much like 
the member of a certain church of whom the 
new minister was forewarned: “If he likes 
you, you will never know it; but if he doesn’t 
like you, you will know it quickly enough. 
—Christian Endeavor World. 

Dr. Campbell Morgan tells of a poverty 
stricken fish-wife who was found on Christ- 
mas Day eating a Christmas dinner which 
consisted of a piece of bread and a toasted 
herring. Her visitor said something to her 
of the poverty of her fare, and the old 
woman with face aglow, replied: “Poor 
fare? Dear heart, don’t you see that the 
Lord has laid tribute on sea and land to 
feed me this blessed Christmas Day?”—The 
Presbyterian Record. 

Did you ever know a potter thank a vessel 
of his own making for its beauty and use- 
fulness? Surely the praise is due not the 
clay, but the potter. So praise is due God 
for the graces and works which he has given 
us.—The London Sunday School Times. 


The Leper Who Meant to Go Back 
(For Reading or Recitation) 

I meant to go back, but well you may guess 
I was filled with amazement I cannot express, 
To think that after these horrible years, 
That passion of loathing and vassion of fears, 
By sores unendurable eaten, defiled, : 
My flesh was as smooth as the flesh of a child! 
T was drunken with joy, I ‘was crazy with glee, 
I searcely could walk, I scarcely could see 
For the dazzle of sunshine, where all had been black ; 
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But I meant to go back, O, I meant to go back! 


I had thought to return, when my people came out 


here were tears of rejoicing, and laughter, and shout ; 
‘hey embraced me—for years I had not known a kiss: 
Ah, the pressure of lips is an exquisite bliss! 

‘hey crowded around me, they filled the whole place 
They looked at my feet, at my hands and my face; 


My children were there, my glorious wife, 

And all the forgotten allurements of life. 

My cup was so full I seemed nothing to lack; 
But I meant to go back, O, I meant to go back! 


I had started-—yes Luke, I had started to find 


The Healer so mighty, so tender, so kind ; 

But work pressed upon me: my business, you know, 
lor all these years I was forced to let go; 

I had tools to collect, I had orders to get, 

I found my poor family burdened with debt, 


My time was all taken with labor and care, 
The days went more swiftly than I was aware 
With the practical problems I had to attack ; 
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There is no one on earth I would sooner have sought; 

id have shown him my body all perfect and strong; 

I'd have thanked him and praised him before the 

great throng; 

I'd have followed him gladly forever and aye, 

Had I tho’t that he minded my staying away— 

He so great, I so little and paltry—alack! 

Had I only gone back! Had I only gone back! 
Amos R. Wells, in Sunday School Times. 


For Discussion 


Do you think that “I did not think” is a real ex- 
cuse for thanklessness ? 

Which do you think tends most to thanklessness, 
poverty or riches? 

Hew can one be thankful in adversity? 

We should be thankful every day. What value is 
there in a special day of thanksgiving? 

What blessings do we enjoy as a nation, for which 
we should thank God? 

What blessings have been enjoyed by our society 


But I meant to go back, O, I meant to go back. during the year for which we should be thankful? 
What hlessings have been enjoyed by our church 
I never supposed He would wait my return during the year for which we should be thankful? 
Just one of the ten-—-and would linger, and yearn For what blessings should our community praise 
As you tell me he did; why, Luke, had I thought, God? 
. 
Six Pencils 


A Story 


BY NELLIE FLORENCE BROWN 


protested the nice uncle, shooing his 

nephews and nieces away. “I’m talked 
out, I tell you. What shall I do to get rid 
of you? I know. I’ll make you each a pres- 
ent, if you’ll leave me to myself the rest of 
the afternoon.” 

He was such a nice uncle—and he came so 
seldom! And when he did come, it was 
hard for the children to get him to them- 
selves; but it happened, this once, that 
father and mother were away, and so they 
had had such a glorious time. For Uncle 
Walt not only wrote stories for magazines, 
but he could tell the most delightful ones at 
a moment’s notice—old ones, new ones, other 
people’s stories, and his own—sometimes the 
children saw them afterward, in print. So 
they were reluctant to leave him. But he 
tumbled Natalie off his lap, shook off Bobby, 
who was clinging to his arm, and began 
fumbling in his bag. 

“Now, here’s a pencil apiece,” he said, 
bringing out from its depths six shining 
lead-pencils, each with a rubber tip. “Brand- 
new! Pink for Natalie, yellow for Bobby, 
red for Edie, blue for Bertram, green for 
Gregory, and purple for Lisbeth. There! 
Now, you use them for a week and then I’ll 
ask you for them again, and I’ll tell you an- 
other story and give you another present in 
exchange. Is it a bargain?” 

“Yes!” “Yes!” “Thank you—thanks!” 
came the chorus, but Bertram said soberly, 
“Why do you want us to give them back, 
Uncle Walt?” 

“That’s telling,” laughed the nice uncle. 
“Wait and see.” He picked up his bag and 


N= another story! Not another story!” 


was off up the stairs, two steps at a time. 

Uncle Walt came and went, that week, 
sometimes being with them for an evening, 
but oftener absent. Father and mother came 
home, and for a while the pencils were for- 
rotten; but Uncle Walt reminded the chi! 
dren one morning, and they each brought 


one and laid it in his hand, with a puzzled 
look. 

“It’s a wonder,” laughed mother, “that 
you could collect the entire six. I never saw 
such a household for losing pencils.” 

“Tonight,” said Uncle Walt, mysteriously, 
“at seven o’clock.” 

So they left him, to go to school, and 
Uncle Walt took the pencils into his room 
ond asked them to talk to him—or so he de- 
clared, that night. 

“T put them in a row,” he said, “and asked 
them, one after another, to tell what they 
had been doing all the week.” 

The children understood that this was to 
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THE FATHER’S LOVE 
ACROSS the cloudless, sun-kissed golden 


west 
The luster of the dying day is shed, 
Soon o'er the tired earth midnight calm 
Will spread her soft, caressing wings in- 
stead. 
I will not try to pierce with weary eyes 
The dark that marks with silent bounds 
today 
Or read the message of tomorrow's skies, 
Or meet the duties of the dawn’s first ray. 


It is enough that in my Father's hands 
The burden of an untrod day should rest; 
Enough to know that if I trust his love, 
No day, however dark, can be unblest. 
For he who marks the swallow’s trackless 
flight, 
And guides its course, o’er hill and valley, 
home, 
Will keep in perfect peace his trusting child, 
Nor ever leave me friendless and alone. 
For he who marks my way knows just how 


weak 

The faltering feet that in that way must 
tread, 

And he alone can conquer fear and 
dread, 


So I will leave tomorrow in his hands, 
Content to do his will just for today, 
And feel through light or darkness, day or 

night, 
His love will lead me safely all the way. 


—Selected. 
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be a new kind of story, but they looked at 
one another questioningly, as if a little a- 
fraid of what the pencils might have told. 

“T began with Natalie’s,” said Uncle Walt, 
picking up his youngest niece, and putting 
the pink pencil back into her hand. “It said 
it had had a rather hard life’—pointing to 
the marks of Natalie’s little white teeth in 
the wood—‘“but, in spite of that, it had 
rather enjoyed itself. It said it had drawn 
dozens of dolls and—and some other things 
—animals—that it didn’t know enough to 
name, and that it had been used for a pin- 
wheel, and a flag-staff for the dolls’ house; 
in short, it had learned of several uses for a 
pencil of which it had never dreamed be- 
fore. It asked me to sharpen it again, as 
felt very dull. And as it said that it didn’t 
feel very skillful at doll-making, it suggested 
my getting a nice pattern dolly, and so”— 
and here the nice uncle reached behind him 
and pulled out a box, which Natalie’s chubby 
fingers opened, to find the most delightful 
paper dolls, a big girl, a little girl, and a 
little boy, all plentifully supplied with the 
prettiest clothes in bright colors. 

At this, Edie could hardly wait for her 
turn, so Uncle Walt picked up the red pen- 
cil and turned it over and over, as if trying 
to recall what the red pencil had said. “Oh, 
yes, little Miss Red. She told me that she 
had curled Edie’s hair beautifully, and had 
helped deepen the dimple in her chin,” began 
Uncle Walt, mischievously, “but that she had 
also helped to do quite a lot of lessons, and 
that she had had the most fun marking out 
pieces of patchwork of lovely bits of cloth, 
to make a quilt. And so”—reaching down 
into the pocket’ of the chair—“here is Miss 
Edie’s reward.” 

“A darling little work-basket! Oh, un- 
cle!” cried Edie, lifting out of its tissue nest 
a real little basket-box, with scissors and 
thimble and everything complete. “I’ve al- 
ways wanted one of my own, just like 
mother and Lisbeth,” she said. “Oh, thank 
you, Uncle Walt.” 

Uncle Walt cut short the thanks. “Time 
flies,” he said. ‘Now for Bobby,” and he 
took up the bright yellow pencil worn about 
half down by constant sharpenings with 
Bobby’s new knife. “I thought, at first, that 
Bobby had used his pencil a great deal,” 
said Uncle Walt, “but Yellow Boy assured 
me that about all he had done was to mark 
Bobby’s initials on trees and fences, after 
Bobby had cut them with his knife.” 

There was a chorus of laughter at this, 
and Bobby looked sheepish. “And then,” 
said uncle, “of course, after each using, it 
had to be sharpened. It was a very un- 
happy pencil, Yellow Boy was. He told me 
that he took many walks with Bobby, and, 
peeping out of his pocket, saw the most de- 
lightful things, birds and flowers and trees, 
all of which—or most of which—Bobby 
knew the names of, but the pencil, Yellow 
Boy, couldn’t remember. ‘If he had only let 
me write them down,’ Yellow Boy said; and 
so’—and Uncle Walt reached into his 
pocket and gave a small package to Bobby. 
In it were four little books—one about birds, 
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one about flowers, one about trees, with a 
colored picture on every page, and the 
fourth a little blank book, with a space for 
every day of the year, and a little pencil 
slipped in at the side, with which to write 
down the name of the bird or flower or tree 
seen that day. Bobby, who was hoping to 
be a Boy Scout soon, was highly delighted, 
and quite forgot how ill he had treated Yel- 
low Boy in thinking how faithfully he 
would use his little brother’s pencil in the 
blank book.” 

Next it was Bertram’s turn. It wasn’t 
hard to guess what Uncle Walt’s story 
would be this time, for Bertram never had 
a pencil in his hand but that it seemed to 
draw pictures of its own accord. “Ber- 
tram’s pencil, Boy Blue,” said Uncle Walt, 
“confessed doing most awful things in the 
way of defacing margins of school books, 
spaces on arithmetic papers, and even in 
the church hymnal.” Bertram colored a 
little. He hadn’t known that his uncle had 
seen him, last Sunday, in church. “And so,” 
said Uncle Walt, again, “not so much in re- 
ward, as in protection of other people’s 
property’—and he passed over to Bertram 
a flat package, which proved to contain 
several sheets of drawing-paper, and a whole 
box of pencils, from very soft and very black 
up to the hardest of the hard. 

“And then,” went on Uncle Walt, not 
waiting for Bertram’s thanks, “Lisbeth’s 
purple pencil—or rather, Miss Violet—told 
me of all the delightful letters it had writ- 
ten to mother—one every day—and to 
grandma and Aunt Kate; not real, proper 
letters, because those have to be written in 
pen and ink, but just the little everyday 
doings that home folks like to know about. 
And it even confessed, very shyly, to having 
written some real little stories.” 

“Oh, Uncle Walt!” cried Lisbeth, blush- 
ing, “not like yours, you know, but”’— 

“Mother said they were very nice,” said 
Uncle Walt, “and Miss Violet thought so, 
too, and she said she’d ask you if I might 
see them. Meanwhile, keep up the letter- 
writing—it’s very good practice,” and he 
handed her a _ softly wrapped package 
which— 

“Oh, a writing-tablet!” cried Lisbeth. 
“Such lovely leather—and paper—and ink 
—and pen—and everything!” She dropped 
a kiss, which landed on the back of Uncle 
Walt’s head, as he reached for the last 
pencil. 

“Green is for Gregory,” he said, twirling 
it. ‘Very busy pencil, Brother Green has 
been; figuring all the time, he tells me— 
mathematics, poultry accounts, Scout treas- 
ury reports, building plans—said his head 
would have ached, if he had had one; had to 
work very fast, too—sort of a lightning 
calculator. Very proud of Gregory’s talent 
at figures was Brother Green. Also of his 
ability to build up figures—or, I should say, 
profits. And so,” said Uncle Walt, reaching 
into the depths of the chair-pocket— “No, 
there’s nothing here for Gregory, after all. 
His package was too big. I think it’s out on 
the back porch.” 
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The children trooped out to see. On the 
back porch was a crate. Gregory snapped 
on the overhead light—there was a glint of 
yellow—Gregory had the cover off in a jiffy. 
“Buff wyandottes!” he exclaimed, lifting out 
a stately cockerel and a comfortable, plump 
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hen. “What beauties!” With one under 
each arm, he rushed back into the house, 
the children followed. “Uncle Walt! Uncle 
Walt!” he cried. 

But Uncle Walt had disappeared.—Zion’s 
Herald. 


Muracle and Science 


BY CLYDE F. ARMITAGE 


4. were advised not to visit the 
W island of Syra at the time we had 

intended to do sc, because the boats 
were crowded with people going to the ad- 
jacent Island of Tinos for the annual Pan- 
Hellenic Festival. It is an overnight trip, 
and the Greeks take sheep and lambs that 
add to the human noises and prevent any 
chance of sleep. 

This is the leading religious celebration in 
Greece. <A college president, an American, 
counted twenty steamers in the harbor that 
Sunday, each capable cf crowding on board 
a thousand people, and others had been ar- 
riving for many days previous. It is a time 
of great religious excitement, miracles of 
healing are reported, and many people make 
it an annual outing on which they also ex- 
pect to see many friends, somewhat after 
the manner of a county fair in America. 

One hundred and three years ago a pic- 
ture of the Virgin was reported found in 
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THE WAY EVERLASTING 


O LORD, thou knowest all my ways, 
My secret thought, my hidden deed; 
Close watching o’er my mortal days, 
Thou carest for my every need: 
Thy mercies compass me around, 
And all my doubts and fears confound. 


Whither from thy presence can | go— 
To spacious heights serene of air, 
Or to infernal depths of woe? 
Thy countenance confronts me there; 
Though to the ends of earth | flee, 
Thy loving hand is laid on me. 


If in the darkness of the night 
My secret sin I hope to hide, 
Lo! all the starry hosts of light 
Reveal thee standing by my side; 
Yea, though I shun the gentle moon, 
The midnight shineth as the noon. 


In fearful fashion thou hast made 
This being beautiful and strange: 
Deep in the earth thy plans were laid, 

Through cycles of celestial change 
Thine eyes, in many a lowly form, 
Foresaw the angel in the worm. 


O God, how wondrous and sublime 
The works that issue from thy hand! 
Thy thoughts are fathomless as time, 
And countless as the ocean sand— 
Yet, while | sleep thou watchest me, 
For when | wake I am with thee. 


Search me, O God, and know my thought; 
Purge me, as with refining fire; 

So shall my being at last be brought 
To something nearer thy desire: 

O lead me still from day to day 

Along the Everlasting Way. 

—J. Lewis Milligen, in the New Outlook. 
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this vicinity. It was painted by St. Luke. 
A peasant woman dreamed of this iccn, the 
dream was repeated, and after the third 
dream the icon was found in the place it 
indicated. It is regarded as very sacred 
and healing power is said to be given 
through it. 

In the festival the Tinos priest carries 
it in the procession down the stairs of the 
Cathedral. The halt and maimed and blind 
throw themselves in the path of the proces- 
sion, the priest with the icon steps over 
them, and the Metropolitan Archbiship fcl- 
lows giving them his blessing after the po- 
lice have cleared the sick out of the way. 
The people crowd after him eager to walk 
where he and the icon have gone. So did 
people once crowd after Jesus in a near-by 
land. 

While this was in progress I was going 
through the orphanage operated by Near 
East Relief in the Zappeicn, the great Ex- 
position Hall of Greece, seeing the children 
at their tasks and visiting the Reliance 
Cruise Ward which was fitted with an ex- 
cellent X-Ray machine and related equip- 
ment with money given by the tourists who 
were on the steamship Reliance two years 
ago. Here Dr. Marden presides, a man 
whose service has given him eminence 
in Athens—many will remember him for 
his former work at Marsovan before 
the deportations. By the way, he was will- 
ing to stay at Marsovan and give his serv- 
ices to Turks as he had done tc Christians, 
but the offer was not appreciated. With him 
was a very able Dr. Loranda who showed us 
some of the wonders of medical science, and 
two native nurses whom Dr. Marden trained 
at Marsovan. A sample of the work of the 
X-Ray is the care of 2,000 orphans with 
favus, a disease cf the scalp that is unpleas- 
ant and causes baldness, incurable by the 
old methods. 

Be it said to the credit of the Metropolitan 
that he desires modern equipment and 
schools and co-operates in every way with 
Near East Relief. I asked him if any mi- 
raculous healing had occurred at the festival 
this year, and he said: “I am not much in- 
terested in that. I am more interested in 
getting good school privileges fcr my young 
people. If my people get education, that is 
the miracle! I have been asked to go to 
America to raise money to enlarge the 
church at Tinos, but I would not do that. 
The church is sufficient for the people living 
there. But I would be willing to go, or do 
anything possible, to “help provide better 
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school privileges for our boys and girls of 
high school age.” 

“Ye shall know the truth, and the truth 
shall make you free.” 


Christian Endeavor Going and 
Growing Abroad 


(Continued from page eight) 
ing the life of Christ in daily readings and 
the Sunday topics. The Christian Endeavor 
societies of this school are attended not only 
by the pupils but by girls in the town. 


There are at least eight Christian En- 
deavor societies in the Dominican Republic, 
and some of them are doing most excellent 
work. One cf the brightest Endeavorers in 
the republic is named Julio Philomeno, a 
barber by trade, and a happy Christian. He 
secured the Singer Sewing Machine Agency 
at Hato Meyor, and moved with his family 
to that former center of banditry. There he 
met another Endeavorer, the postmaster of 
the place. The two families organized a 
Christian Endeavor society. They started 
preaching services in a small room, with 
Julic doing most of the preaching. This ef- 
fort grew into a really native Christian 
church, the only church in the republic that 
approaches self-support. The influence of 
the church for good proved so great that the 
mayor of the town offered to deed it a good 
lot of land cn condition that they would start 
building within a year. The offer was im- 
mediately accepted, and the Endeavorers 
started, with their own labor, to put up a 
frame building. These Endeavorers also 
carry on Christian Endeavor work at four 
or five other points, and it is quite possible 
that these may grow into self-supporting 
native churches, tco. 





Christian Endeavor societies in prisons in 
America are fairly common, but it is rare 
news to learn of a society in the prison at 
Batangas, Philippine Islands. In the town 
there is a large society which conducts a reg- 
ular weekly service in the prison, and many 
of the prisoners have professed conversion. 
According to the testimcny of the warden 
and guards, the Endeavor services are aid- 
ing greatly in creating a new spirit in the 
prison. The prison Endeavorers hold their 
own prayer services every morning and eve- 
ning. The leader of these services is a 
stone-cutter who is serving a sentence in 
prison. 


During the war the number of Christian 
Endeavor societies in Germany increased 
f-om five hundred to more than a thousand, 
end since the clcse of the war another five 
hundred societies have been added to the 
roll. The German Endeavorers have a large 
staff of field secretaries, consecrated men 
and women who are seeking to bring the 
yorne people of their country into vital 
eomtact with Christ. 

Recently the German union purchased a 
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beautiful and commodious mansicn at Wol- 
tersdorf, near Berlin. The property con- 
tains a hundred rooms, and will provide am- 
ple accommodation for the offices of the un- 
ion, as well as living quarters for the staff. 
The building will be used as a Holiday Home 
for Endeavcrers, and a training school for 
Christian Endeavor leaders. Rooms will be 
set apart also for lodgings for young tour- 
ists. The sacrificial love of the German En- 
deavorers has already provided $25,000 to- 
ward the purchase of the property, but the 
total cost will run to $125,000. 


Teacher 

~HE was a plain New England spinster, 

prepared for her work in the little dis- 
trict school by scant technical discipline. 
She had passed the examinations, and she 
was known widely for her character and 
skill. According to the standards of this 
generation, however, she was_ poorly 
equipped. She made up for deficiencies by 
conscientious attendance at Summer Insti- 
tutes at Martha’s Vineyard and places of 
lesser fame. Teacher never shone. She was 
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RELIGIOUSLY intelligent church 

membership is as necessary as a 
well-trained ministry. Religious liter- 
ature must meet the needs of the new 
age. The efficiency of the Sunday- 
schools must be equal to that of the 
day schools. The principles of suc- 
cessful education must be adapted to 
religious instruction. It is not enough 
that men should be taught Christianity 
once a week. There should be day 
schools for children, institutes for 
church workers, tracts, and lesson 
helps. A Christian literature is as 
necessary as preaching.—The Divinity 
Student. 
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just a schoolma’am of the period of half a 
century ago. 

But teacher lined me up in the spelling 
class; she set my copies; she taught me my 
tables in arithmetic. When teacher had 
mad2 me get something “by heart,” I got 
it all the way through me and I could say it 
without blundering on the most sudden and 
unexpected call. She was what my ancestors 
used to call “thorough.” That word 
“thorough,” by the way, got itself associated 
with the word “thoroughwort,” and any New 
England boy who ever has taken that mess 
knows that the association is not one of un- 
diluted joy. Yes; teacher was thorough. 
She did not know much about paper-cutting 
and color schemes and foreign languages; 
but she was mighty in reading and spelling 
and geography. When it came to parsing a 
sentence—we often called it “passing,” al- 
though no slipshod work ever successfully 
passed with her—or naming the capitals and 
boundaries of the States of the Union, 
teacher, in the language of a modern cam- 
pus, “knew her apples.” 

How she could trip up a liar and strike 
terror into a bully! 

Teacher knew folks. In some districts 
she “boarded round.” That meant that she 
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knew how to fit into the life of all sorts and 
conditions of families. And thus she came 
to know the parents and the children. Per- 
haps, indeed, she was thus forced to know 
too much about some of them. The system 
had its advantages and its disadvantages. 
Teacher weathered all storms. 

It was a sight not to be forgotten to see 
teacher come into view in the morning and 
watch the little girls rush for her, rivals for 
her hands, with the littlest ones tugging at 
her skirts. Being a boy, of course, such 
weakness was unpardonable in my masculine 
eyes, and I scorned the silly exhibition. But 
I can see it yet and remember teacher with 
her throng of little people coming through 
the door of the schoolroom. 

Perhaps that is the best way to leave it. 
Teacher was the kind of person that made 
little girls struggle for her dear hand. Some 
of those little girls are grandmothers now; 
and teacher has been for long years learning 
the meaning of love and loyalty in the 
Father’s house. As I think of it through the 
haze of the years, I am sure that teacher 
stood for all the best and simplest factors in 
our crude but genuine life in the old school 
district among the hills. 

Little boys and girls looked up to her and 
loved her. And when I think of her, I want 
to expand the scope of a beautiful Scripture 
and say, “Of such is the Kingdom of 
Heaven.”—Zion’s Herald. 


A Man of One Book 


The Bible is the one book for the guidance 
of the Christian Church in all the work it 
undertakes to do for the furtherance of the 
kingdom of Jesus Christ. This is the direct 
and distinct work of the church. This has 
been committed to it by Jesus Christ himself 
and for this sole purpose it exists. The 
church is not a human society, or club, or 
brotherhood. It is not for the study of phi- 
losophy or ethics or social service or com- 
parative theology, apart from the direct 
revelation of God in his holy Word. Those 
who claim to be the messengers and repre- 
sentatives of Jesus Christ here on earth are 
under direct commission to give to the 
world that which he has commissioned and 
instructed them to proclaim. When they 
have done this to the very best of their 
ability, their responsibility ends. They are 
to explain it away, or to dcubt its accuracy 
of statement. They who are men of this one 
Book are the men of power whom God 
blesses and makes efficient in doing the work 
of the Kingdom. Souls are to be led to sal- 
vation, and there is but one name under 
heaven, given among men, whereby they 
must be saved. They who make known this 
Name, as men of one Book, are the men of 
divinity-given power and success.—Herald 


and Presbyter. 
| 


There is an art in approaching men and 
women on the subject of salvation, and the 
greatest part of that art is a love for the 
souls of men and for the Lord who died to 
save them. 
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The Children 


Rabbit Huntin’ 
Come on Fido! Come on Ben! 
Rabbit time is ’round again; 
Watch them jump and frisk and prance, 
They’ll get “Ole Mollie” if he’ll give ’em a 
chance. 


I can help with the old shotgun, 

If Rabbit gets on his home-stretch run; 
Or if he’s crippled—well then old Ben 
Can look him up and bring him in. 


Now look out Fido, if you jump one up, 
Cause you know young feller you’re only a 


pup; 
And it’s not safe when I’m around 
For cur dog, poodle dog, hare or hound. 


I’ve not forgotten and never will, 

How I let the old musket shoot into the hill; 
The dog was chasing the rabbit you know, 
And I meant to be ready—but “let it go.” 


I like to hunt them every season, 

I like the sport and that’s one reason; 

But there’s something else I’ve never 
denied— 

I like Mr. Rabbit both boiled and fried. 


So hunt him up Fido and hunt him up Ben; 
We must find Mr. Rabbit and take him in. 
We can get him running or get him still; 
If you don’t get him, I guess I will. 
—Harvey M. Estes. 


A Prickly Preacher 

OM, TOM! You are the most careless 

boy I ever knew. Now you have upset 
grandma’s work-basket, and the spools have 
run everywhere. No, you needn’t come back. 
ll pick it up for you!” And Marian 
gathered up and replaced the contents of the 
basket, which Tom had upset in his hasty 
passage through the room. 


“T’d say you were a brick, Marian, if you 
hadn’t scolded me so!” exclaimed Tom, as 
he rushed through the front door to join 
some boys who were waiting to go fishing. 

“Sister, I can’t get this sum right. Won’t 
you help me?” asked little Nellie, coming 
into the room with her slate. 

“You must be dreadful stupid, not to un- 
derstand such a simple thing as that,” 
Marian answered, as she took the slate im- 
patiently out of the child’s hand. “Now, if 
I have to stop and fuss with your old arith- 
metic, I sha’n’t have any time to practice 
my music!” 

“Never mind,” said Nellie, meekly. 

“Oh, you needn’t go away. I suppose I 
can spare the time somehow.” And very 
clearly, though in a disagreeable manner, 
Marian explained the puzzling example, so 
Nellie found out where her mistake had 
been. 

“Marian!” cried her mother from the 
kitchen, “I’m afraid Tom forgot to stop at 
the grocer’s and order the peaches. Did you 
remind him again before he went?” 


“No’m! I thought he ought to remem- 
ber for once without being reminded all the 
time,’ Marian answered pettishly. “I sup- 
pose I have got to go and order them.” 

“You need not if you are busy,” her 
mother answered. “I can manage to wait 


for them till this afternoon, when Tom 
comes home.” 

“No, that isn’t worth while; I’ll go.” And 
Marian put on her hat and executed the 
errand. 

It was a warm morning, and when Marian 
returned, heated from her walk, she went 
out on the porch to cool off. 

A green, prickly chestnut-bur had fallen 
from the tree in front of the house, and 
grandpa pushed it meditatively about with 
his cane. 

“It’s too bad that anything with as good 
a heart as a chestnut-bur should have such 
a prickly, sharp covering, isn’t it?” he said. 

“Yes, I’d rather go without the chestnuts 
than hurt my hands opening such a prickly 
bur,” answered Marian, fanning herself 
slowly with her broad-brimmed hat. 

“Yet it’s only on the outside that it is 
sharp,” said grandfather. “It has a velvet 
lining to its prickly exterior, and there are 
no sweeter nuts than the brown, polished 
beauties that nestle in their soft hiding 
place. That chestnut-bur makes me think 
of some one I know.” 

“Who?” asked Marian with interest. 

“A little friend of mine, who has the kind- 
est heart possible. She is always ready to 
do a kindness for anyone, and she never re- 
fuses to grant a favor; but she always is so 
ungracious about her kind deeds, and says 
so many sharp, irritating things, that one is 
tempted to forget the warm heart under- 
neath and remember only the prickly bur. 
If she would do her kind deeds in a kindly 
way, they would be doubly appreciated.” 

Marian blushed. “I suppose you mean 
me, grandfather,” she said, after a little 
pause. “I didn’t think it mattered much 
if I did grumble a little, as long as I always 
do what I am asked.” 

“It makes one feel sometimes as if it was 
hardly worth while to get the fingers pricked 
for the sake of a nut,” grandfather an- 
swered. “Let this prickly preacher preach 
you a sermon, dear, and teach you to do 
things kindly.”—Selected. 


Quee-Quee, the Little Playfellow 


OW, that Big Brothers had started in 

school, little Richard was very, very lone- 
some. True, he could haul the big wagon 
around the house all day long without Big 
Brothers to tell him he had had it long 
enough, that they wanted it now, and he had 
better go and play with his kiddie kar; but 
scmehow now that he could have the wagon 
he didn’t seem to want it. (That’s the way 
it is with many things, you know. We want 
them and want them and want them, until 
we get them, and we find out that we don’t 
want them after all.) 

What Richard wanted was some one to 
play with. Of course, there was Betsy, the 
dog, but she was too fat and lazy to be much 
fun. If he tried to haul her in the wagon 
she jumped out before he had gone five 
feet. And there was Blackie, the kitten, but 


Blackie was a scared, wild little kitten that 
lived in the barn and only came to the hcuse 
to be fed; she would never so much as let 
Richard stroke her. And then there was 
Billy Clyde, the goat, but Billy Clyde had 
grown so that he was too big and rough to 
play nicely with a little three-year-old. Once 
or twice Billy Clyde had butted Richard over 
onto the hard ground, and Richard began to 
feel that he didn’t like the little billy goat 
any more. 

And then one morning a little playmate 
arrived for Richard. It was the funniest 
little playmate you ever saw. I know you 
could never guess what it was, so I’ll have 
to tell you “right off quick.” It was a fat 
little black-and-yellow baby duck. The old 
hen that had been sitting on duck eggs left 
her nest and only one little duck hatched 
out. The hen refused to cwn it, so mother 
had to take it into the house and keep it 
warm behind the stove. 

“Quee-quee!” called the little duckie. It, 
too, was lonesome. 

Richard took the little duck up in his 
warm, fat hands and the little orphan cud- 
dled down so contentedly that Richard car- 
ried it around and around the room. When 
he put “Quee-Quee,” as he and mcther 
named the little creature, back in its box, 
Quee-Quee refused to stay. He hopped right 
over the edge onto the floor and went run- 
ning as fast as he could go toward Richard. 
Richard put him back and threw a cloth over 
the box, but a moment later Quee-Quee 
found a knot hole just big enough for him 
to squeeze through. He dropped to the floor 
and made a bee line for Richard’s feet. 

Thereafter Quee-Quee went wherever 
Richard did. Richard would walk around 
the house and Quee-Quee would tag along 
behind. Whenever Quee-Quee got tired 
Richard would put him in the wagon and 
haul him around. Quee-Quee never seemed 
to mind the ride but would stop crying be- 
cause he was tired, settle down in one cor- 
ner and enjoy the sensation cf being carried 
around the house instead of walking or run- 
ning. 

One day Richard went down in the corn- 
field to hunt for Billy Clyde, who was eating 
weeds. Mother chanced to look out of the 
window just as he had found Billy Clyde and 
started for home. What she saw made her 
laugh. She began to repeat to herself the 
old nursery rhyme, “The cat began to catch 
the rat, the rat began to gnaw the rope, the 
rope began to hang the butcher,” etc., for 
there heading the procession came Richard, 
Quee-Quee, almost invisible in the grass, fol- 
lowed close at his heels; next came Blackie, 
followed by Betsy, who in turn was fol- 
Icwed by Billy Clyde. 

Richard is no longer a lonesome little boy. 
Quee-Quee cries for him whenever he is out 
of sight. Quee-Quee neither bites nor 
scratches nor butts him over; he is just a 
harmless little bunch of down that is grow- 
ing like a weed. 

Don’t you think Quee-Quee would make a 
lovely little playfellow? Richard is sure he 
couldn’t have a nicer one.—Baptist Standard. 
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Some New Books 





(Any book can be furnished by The Christian Publishing Association 
at publisher’s price). 


The Uninown Bible. A Study of the Prob- 
lem of Attitude Toward the Bible. By 
Conrad Henry Moehlman. Doran. $2.00. 


The vast majority of Bible readers know 
little or nothing about how the Book came 
into being, how and when the Canon was 
decided, what is the difference between the 
Catholics’ Bible and the Protestants’ Bible, 
nor anything much about the various trans- 
lations of the Bible. No little of the pres- 
ent controversy about the Book would be 
avoided if there were more widespread and 
thoughtful information on some of these 
points. It is for this purpose that this 
volume is written. It gives a fair idea of 
how our Scriptures developed. Many who 
have never made any research along this 
line will be almost shocked; and yet every 
lover of the Book ought to be honest enough 
to examine the facts, for his faith in the 
Bible will have a stronger and more un- 
assailable foundation by being based on such 
truths rather than on ignorance or self-de- 
ception. 


The Sunday-school Teacher and The Book. 
By William Francis Berger. Revell. $1.25. 


Another book upon the Bible, but one of 
an entirely different type, is this fervent 
plea that the Bible may be made the foun- 
dation of all of the work of the Sunday- 
school teacher. There are chapters on the 
teacher’s use of the Bible and of other books, 
on his plan of study, his use of the Old 
Testament and of the New and other chap- 
ters which deal with the teacher’s ideals and 
evangel. The author feels that one of the 
most serious problems confronting the 
Church today is that of enlisting its Sunday- 
school teachers in a spiritual movement 
growing out of a renewed study of the Bible, 
and the purpose of the book is to inspire and 
direct this effort. 


The Glorious Names of Jesus. By Amos R. 
Wells. Revell. Sixty cents. 


Anything which Amos R. Wells writes is 
well worthy a place in one’s library, not 
only for its beauty of thought but also for 
aptness and beauty of expression. This little 
volume of half a hundred pages is no ex- 
ception. Its brief chapters are splendidly 
adapted to prayer time meditation. Each 
deals with some name by which Jesus was 
called: “The Savior,” “The Good Shepherd,” 
“The Son of Man,” “The Door,” “The 
Truth,” etc.—and each directs one into a 
mood of helpful aspiration, 


What Does Christ Expect of Young People 
Today? By T. H. P. Sailer. Pilgrim 
Press. Paper, Seventy-five cents. 


The Teaching on the Mount. By Frank M. 
Sheldon. Pilgrim Press. Paper, twenty- 
five cents. 


We highly recommend these two little 
volumes which are especially prepared for 
Sunday-school and other class work. The 
first, a book of 139 pages, for girls and 
boys of thirteen to sixteen years of age, pre- 
sents a number of lessons each on individual 
responsibility, on group responsibility, and 
on society in general. They deal largely 
with the questions of youth, such as, “Is 
There Any Harm in Betting,” “Is Cheating 
in School Ever Right?,” “Why Do Boys 
Become Criminals?,” “Is It Right to Spend 
Money on Luxuries,” etc. A passage of 
Scripture is always suggested as the basis 





for each lesson. The book is replete with 
suggestions to teachers and with suggested 
discussion points, and certainly ought to 
arouse great interest and self-expression 
among pupils of this age. 

The second is a smaller booklet with 
twenty-one brief studies on the Sermon on 
the Mount. The mastery of these lessons 
would give the class a workable understand- 
ing of that outstanding passage of Scrip- 
ture. The booklet is recommended for study 
by Sunday-school classes, mid-week discus- 
sions Sunday evening meetings, etc. 


Communion Addresses. By Representative 
Preachers. Edited by Frederick J. North. 
Doran. $1.75. 


Few pastors have ever learned how to 
magnify the communion service and make it 
helpful in its largest way. Hence there 
would seem to be a great need for sermons 
to prepare the worshipers for this beautiful 
service. The present volume gives twelve 
short addresses, each by a different author, 
upon some subject appropriate to the oc- 
casion. Pastors will find the book very sug- 
gestive, as it contains much _ beautiful 
thought and breathes a spirit of helpful 
preparation. 


The Gospel in Modern Poetry. By Hugh 


T. Kerr. Revell. $1.50. 


Dr. Hugh T. Kerr, the pastor of Shady- 
side Presbyterian Church, Pittsburgh, needs 
no introduction to the readers of religious 
books. He has made for himself a secure 
reputation as a preacher of commanding 
power and ability. This present volume is 
one of his best. It presents a penetrating 
interpretation of sixteen great poems by 
present-day authors, poems which have deep 
religious insight and value. The studies are 
done in Dr. Kerr’s best style, and the book 
may well be sought as a revealing study in 
literature as well as for its religious teach- 
ings and inspiration. 


The Oldest Christian People. By G. M. 
Lamsa and W. C. Emhardt. Macmillan. 
$1.25. 


This is a popular historical sketch of the 
Assyrian Church, written by a native who 
has much to say of the life and customs of 
his people. But it is of interest not so much 
from the historical standpoint as from the 
light which it throws upon the mission 
project touching Assyria and other Moham- 
medan countries. One of the most hopeful 
of missionary signs is the manner in which 
the ancient Christian churches of those lands 
are being quickened into new life, and the 
possibility that they may be made over new 
for the task which confronts them. 


Stewardship in the Life of Youth. By 
Robert Donald Williamson and Helen 
Kingsbury Wallace. Revell. $1.00. 


Unfortunately the term “Stewardship” 
has come to mean in the minds of a great 
many people simply the question of money. 
But it is the purpose of this book to put into 
the mind and heart of youth the fact that 
stewardship is partnership with God and 
that it calls for a dedication of all of the 
resources of youth—its courage, its en- 
thusiasm, its physical and mental strength, 
and not simply its financial ability. More- 
over stewardship demands development, 
which calls for physical and mental training, 
the wise use of one’s ability and talents, and 
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schooling with a purpose of preparation for 


something worth while. Stewardship also 
calls for the planning of one’s life in such 
a way that one may find the will of God and 
fulfill it with a creditable and satisfying 
service. Such is the wide interpretation and 
purpose of this admirable little textbook. In 
the hands of a good teacher it can be made 
intensely interesting and inspiring to youth; 
and Sunday-school classes could do no better 
than to adopt it for a course of study. 


Making Good in the Ministry. A Sketch of 
John Mark. By A. T. Robertson. Doran. 
$1.50. 


For thirty years Prof. Robertson has been 
teaching young ministers in the Southern 
Baptist Theological Seminary. His books 
are widely known and valued highly. Surely 
such a man has something worth while to 
say to young ministers. In a unique way he 
has interwoven many fine things into this 
striking study of that young preacher, John 
Mark, the author of the second Gospel. The 
book touches many of those things which 
count in a preacher’s life and ministry, and 
will furnish valuable reading for many a 
young minister entering upon his high call- 
ing. 

History of the United States. 

William Elson. Macmillan. 


By Henry 


The name of Henry William Elson is so 
well known as an American historian as to 
need no introduction. He works with a 
careful regard for the facts and as free as 
possible from the spirit of bias. Especially 
does he try to give proper balance to his 
subject, throwing significant things into bold 
relief. And always he writes with a pen 
so clear and interesting as to make a most 
readable volume. History is no dry recital 
of facts in his hands, but becomes a living 
thing, with sufficient human touch to make 
it really fascinating. In this new and re- 
vised edition of his noteworthy history of 
the United States the narrative is brought 
down to date, though the author is not so 
prolix in the later events as in the earlier 
part of his volume. It is a sturdy book of a 
thousand pages and unquestionably will be- 
come a standard for both school and home 
use. It is attractively printed in large read- 
able type. We are especially pleased to note 
that the book is not simply a recital of wars, 
as so many histories are; and yet in spite of 
the space which the author devotes to other 
subjects, it is significant that the larger 
portion of the book is still given to the wars 
in which the American people have been en- 
gaged. We highly recommend the book both 
for its readableness and for its reliability. 


The Women’s Class in Action. 
Harvey Morse. Doran. $1.75. 


By F. 


In recent years there has been coming 
from the press a regular flood of books on 
Sunday-school work and for Sunday-school 
officers and teachers. But most of these have 
been either upon school organization or for 
the teachers of children and youth. No large 
amount of printed help has yet been offered 
to the teachers of advanced classes. But it 
would seem that the author of this book 
leaves little for anyone else to say. His 
three hundred pages are packed with plans 
and suggestions on every phase of woman’s 
class work. All of the activities of the class 
—its organization and Sunday work, the 
teacher, building a study course, the keeping 
of class records, the official activities, the 
financial and advertising of the class, and 
many other things—all are covered with an 
abundance of suggestion. The author is the 
acult superintendent of the Missouri Sun- 
day-school Council of Religious Education, 
and has already published a companion 
volume on “The Men’s Class in Action.” He 
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writes from first-hand experience in 
handling advanced classes, and the plans 
and suggestions which he gives have proven 
workable. 


The New Japanese Womanhood. By Allen 
K. Faust. Doran. $1.50. 


This book by the president of Miyagi Col- 
lege, Sendai, Japan, ought to have wide cir- 
culation among our people. Especially 
should the women of our missionary and 
ladies’ aid societies be interested in it; for it 
traces the fascinating story of the progress 
tnat is being made among the women of that 
great oriental country in which our own 
missionaries are engaged. Amazing changes 
are taking place, and the author frankly dis- 
cusses them as set over against former con- 
ditions. It helps one to understand Japan 
and Japanese life as it is today, and puts 
into one’s heart both a sympathy and a hope 
for the girlhood and womanhood of that 
great land. We know more about the daily 
lives and problems of our own missionaries 
there after having read this book, and we 
are wishing for it a very large use in our 
churches. 


When the Morning Wakens. By Malcolm 
James MacLeod. Doran. $2.00. 


These sermons by one of New York City’s 
great preachers are of an exceptionally high 
order, as printed sermons go. They are 
meant to “touch life’s deepest emotions,” and 
this they do with the skill of a pulpit master. 
Always vibrant, always keenly alive in his 
interest and his objectives, Dr. MacLeod 
points his message straight into the listen- 
er’s heart; and there is so much of poetry 
and high-class illustrations as to make the 
book especially fruitful in suggestion for 
other preachers. 


There’s a Land That Is Fairer Than Day. 
By Fred H. McCullock. Doran. $1.00. 


A very beautiful little story that will 
make an attractive Christmas or other gift 
book. 


The Spirit of Christ. 
man. Doran. $1.50. 


The spirit of Prof. Charles R. Erdman is 
always winsome and his scholarship always 
stimulating. He carries with him the atmos- 
phere of one who has thought deeply and 
yet thought sweetly in the ways of the Lord, 
and the devotional spirit of his writings in- 
spires to helpful meditation. The present 
volume is composed of devotional studies in 
the doctrine of the Holy Spirit, in which 
he tries to free that subject from the fads 
and fallacies with which it has been so often 
abused. He lifts the whole theme onto a 
high plain, and leaves one with the distinct 
impression that the doctrine, however much 
misunderstood, dare not be brushed aside 
lightly, but must be fitted into any thought- 
ful concept and estimate of Jesus Christ and 
his gospel. 


By Charles R. Erd- 


A Modernist and His Creed. By Edward 
Mortimer Chapman. Houghton Mifflin. 
$2.50. 


This is a most unusual book, and as deep- 
ly interesting as it is unusual. Not many 
writers know how to make the discussion of 
profound religious subjects as interesting as 
well written biography; but this author 
knows how to do it. Indeed no little of the 
book is autobiography—the self-revelation 
of one who has passed through a series of 
expanding and illuminating experiences. 
Rarely have we found any book on a re- 
ligious theme that leads one on with more 
zest from chapter to chapter. And yet it 
treats of deep subjects, and does it in a very 
illuminating and helpful way: “Who Was 


. 


Jesus Christ?” “Salvation—A Reality or 
Superstition?,” “As to Parsons,” “Why Is 
a Missionary?,” etc. With fearless hand 
the author brushes aside much of the con- 
ventional and outworn; but he is never in a 
critical mood, only as it will clear the path 
for a positive and constructive faith for the 
thinking’ man of today. It is emphatically a 
book for our own times. And it is written 
not for ministers only, but in a style that 
can be comprehended and relished by any 
intelligent reader. There are those who do 
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not need this book; for they do not think, 
and hence are not disturbed over any prob- 


lems of religious belief. But there are 
multitudes who are disturbed, and who are 
groping for light; and we believe that many 
of them will find here at least a number of 
signposts which will help to guide them 
along a way out to firmer and safer thinking 
in the lines of Christian faith. With many 
things, the reader will not agree; _but he 
will find the volume highly stimulating and 
intensely readable. 


From the Field 


ILLINOIS 

Olney, October 29—In the beginning of the 
new conference year, with Rev. S. Price as 
pastor, the Mt. Gilead Church is moving for- 
ward. — We began a revival meeting on 
Thursday night, October 14, and closed Octo- 
ber 28. During this time we put on the 
Kingdom Enlistment Week with thirty-four 
decisions for Christ and twenty-three acces- 
sions to the church. The young people were 
a splendid help with their songs, also lead- 
ing out with prayer. We were hindered some 
with rain and bad roads, but are looking for- 
ward for greater things with a revival all 
through the year. — On last Sunday the 
Preston Township Sunday-school Convention 
convened with our church. On account of 
unfavorable weather and roads the attend- 
ance was less than usual, but a good meet- 


ing was enjoyed by all present.—Corre- 
spondent. 
INDIANA 


Collamer—The Boonville and Collamer 
Christian churches in Whitley County have 
formed a pastorate and have secured as their 
leader and pastor, Rev. J. J. Beisiegel, of Wi- 
nona Lake. Boonville is about five miles east 
of Pierceton and five miles northwest of 
South Whitley, while Collamer is located in 
a little village which bears the same name, 
located about two miles southwest of South 
Whitley and some eight miles southeast of 
Pierceton. These churches have been organ- 
ized for many years and serve a real com- 
munity need. Brother Beisiegel began his 
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AT TWILIGHT 


How have I used the passing days? 
What have I done with its hours? 
Toiled and reioiced as they sped away? 
Or dreamed of high castle towers? 


How have J used my fellow-man? 
How have | done with his name? 
Lifted by word to a higher plan? 
Or bowed his head in shame? 


How have | greeted the child at play? 
What have I| done for his sake? 
Smiled his little troubles away? 
Or left him a little heartache? 


What have I done for my neighbor sad? 
What have | done the while? 

Made his heart again to be glad? 
Or deemed it not worth while? 


What have I done for myself today? 
To me have I been true? 

And did I look to the heights on the way? 
Or then to the lowland view? 


What did I do? The day is wrought, 
Past forever and aye! 
O the solemn, solemn thought: 
What did I do today? 
® —Henri Fortesquire, in Christian 
Advocate. 
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service with these churches the first Sunday 
of September. — Special services began at 
Collamer November 1 with a Kingdom En- 
listment Week program. Boonville will have 
the same kind of meeting the third week of 
November. — The pastor baptized eight can- 
didates in Eel River at Collamer September 
19, seven being from Sidney Christian Church. 
The Collamer Church has preaching services 
every first and third Sunday and Boonville 
every second and fourth Sunday.—Corre- 
spondent. 


Advance, October 20—Just a note concern- 
ing the two weeks’ evangelistic campaign 
which Rev. J. D. Hampton, the pastor, has 
been holding at the church here. Large in- 
terested audiences greeted him from night to 
night. On the last evening, Sunday, October 
17, more than four hundred people packed 
the church. The pastor did most of the 
preaching, Rev. Raymond Wiggins, of Leb- 
anon, preaching one night. There were eleven 
confessions—all young people between the 
ages of twelve and twenty. The church was 
strengthened greatly.—Carrie Beaver. 


Blountsville, November 2—The members of 
the Blountsville Christian Church, Eastern 
Indiana Conference, got busy and replaced 
the ceiling with fine steel metal. When they 
redecorate the upper walls and paint the out- 
side, the building will be in as good condi- 
tion as any in the conference. The church 
was opened October 31 at the Sunday-school 
hour, and Rev. Harvey Thornburg filled the 
pulpit at night. His theme was “Conditions 


and Conclusions,” after which a young hus- 
band and wife bowed at the altar and were 
gloriously saved. A praise service followed 


Every one present seemed to think it was 
a good place to be. The services were closed 
by a freewill offering which Brother Thorn- 
burg turned into the treasury of the church. 
— Our mode of living has changed on account 
of Mr. Routh’s health and we are spending 


the winter with our children. As we go from 
one locality to another and from one church 
to another, however, we find the same love 
and friendly welcome everywhere. — The 


Ladies’ Aid is working and there seems to hi 
an atmosphere for a new day for the Blounts- 
ville Church.—Laura Routh. 


Elkhart, November 2—Wife and I went to 
Kentucky near the (first of September. 
Stopped at Cincinnati, Maysville, Lewisburg, 
Helena, and Flemingsburg to visit friends and 
relatives. We also went to Muses Mills, our 
old homeland. There we had the good pleas- 
ure of attending the session of the Kentucky 
Christian Conference, which had a full at- 
tendance. Rev. Charles Roberts was in the 
chair. He was vice-president under the late 
Z. T. Thacker, who had passed on to his re- 
ward last year. Rev. T. H. Meadows was sec- 
retary. Quite a lot of business was trans- 
acted. The evenings were spent in praise and 
preaching services. Some very fine lecturers 
and sermons were given. Wife and I sure- 
ly enjoyed being there, for it had been twen- 
ty-three years since we had attended a se-- 
sion of our old home conference. We met 2 
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great many of the old friends whom we used 
to enjoy worshiping with, but so many others 
had gone to their reward. I had the pleas- 
ure of preaching twice in the old home 
church, the St. Johns Christian Church. This 
was the first church I organized, the first 
church building I urged and helped to build. 
The last of the charter members died over a 
year ago, Mrs. Charlotte Muse, my oldest sis 
ter. Some of the old members still live who 
were carrying on the work when we left that 
country. The work still goes on. — After the 
conference wife and I went to Canter Count” 
visited her brothers, and had the pleasure of 
preaching in the old Bethel Chapel near Wes- 
ley, a church that my wife’s grandfather or- 
ganized and was the instigator of the church 
building. We reached home on Friday before 
the fourth Sunday of October. Preached for 
Elkhart on the Sunday following 
while he was at the Convention at Urbana.— 
A P. Burst. 


my son in 


KANSAS 


Oronoque, November 3—This church is much 
handicapped this season by the loss 
eral of its dependable members, temporarily 
we hope, who have found it necessary to find 
employment elsewhere on account of the com- 
plete failure. The Sunday-school ha 
suffered greatly, losing many officers and 
teachers. Mrs. Humphrey, for years teacher 
of the Bible class, has gone to spend the win- 
ter at Defiance, in the home of her son, Prof. 
Selden Humphrey. Ernest Wheeler, who or- 
ganized and developed our junior choir, has 
moved with his family to Logan, Kansas. — 
Tne C. E. society put on a Halloween party at 
the church which was very largely attended 
and greatly enjoyed. — The Norton Odd Fel- 
lows will attend our services in a body next 
Sunday Mrs. Grace Mustoe has 
recently returned from the hospital where she 
underwent a operation successfully. 
— Good Hope maintains its work nicely. The 
attendance and interest are good. They were 
well represented in the recent district Sun- 
day-school convention at Lenora, both in 
numbers and on the program. — Mrs. Mary 
Thomson is in the hospital at Norton, recov- 
ering nicely from a recent operation. We 
hope to maintain the work upon our field a‘ 
a good level in spite of difficult conditions.— 
Cc. E. Huff, Pastor. 
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OHIO 


Dayton, November 5—Dr. John E. Kauff- 
man, who has recently come to take charge 
of the First Christian Church on Broadwav 
at Home Avenue, was installed as pastor last 
night in a ceremony which was most impres- 
sive by Dr. J. F. Burnett, Secretary of The 
General Convention of the Christian Church. 
A large attendance of the membership and 
others were present and took part in the 
services. Dr. Kauffman was presented for 
installation by Mr. Charles Buriff of the Na- 
tional Military Home. Warm words of wel 
come and hearty greetings were given i» 
short addresses by Mr. O. E. Bowman, presi- 
dent of the Dayton Council of Churches; Rev 
Cc. E. Turley, representative of the Dayton 
Ministerial Association; Rev. A. W. Hirby. 
President of the Dayton Association of Chris- 
tian Churches; Dr. A. E. Kemp, president of 
the Miami Ohio Conference; and Dr. J. D. 
Varney, member of the local congregation 
Vocal solos, a ladies’ quartet, and a mariam- 
ba solo were musical features of the program. 
The members of the committee in charge of 
the arrangements were Mrs. W. W. McFad- 
den. Mrs. Minnie Leisenhoff, and Mr. O. S. 
Walker, who presided at the Installation. An 
informal reception was held at which time 
Dr. and Mrs. Kauffman, and two children. 
Marjorie Louise and John Vaughn, were giv- 
en a personal welcome by all present. Light 


refreshments were served by the women of 
the church. 





day in September, 1927. 
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N my opinion no book which has appeared in recent years 
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deplores the fruitless and destructive discussions now so 
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West Virginia Conference 

HE West Virginia Christian Conference met 

in its thirtieth annual session with the 
church at Mill Run, Thursday forenoon, Sep- 
tember 2. The devotional services were con- 
ducted by the president, Rev. Doc Bonner fol- 
lowed by a business session at which time 
the constitution and by-laws and the min- 
utes of the last meeting were read. The con- 
ference was well attended considering the 
fact that it was held some distance out in the 
country from a railroad station. While some 
of the ministers were absent, there were two 
who came and joined at this’ session, 
Brothers J. P. Garland and James Swick. 
These men have been doing local work for 
some time in Pennsylvania and West Virginia. 

During the session we were glad to have 
with us Brother Vangilder of the Methodist 
Church, who gave several fine talks and 
preached a sermon with much power. As we 
had no special program, Brother A. P. Swad- 
ley delivered the annual address Friday night 
to a large congregation and much interest 
was manifest. 

The Ministerial Institute 
McKeyville on Friday before 
day in May, 1927. 

The next annual session will be held at 
Oak Dale on Thursday before the first Sun- 


be held at 
first Sun- 


will 
the 


Z. J. Powers, Secretary. 


Western Michigan and Northern 


Indiana Conference 

ees Western Michigan and Northern Indi- 

ana Christian Conference held its forty- 
seventh annual session with the church at 
Pullman, Michigan, October 6-11, 1926. The 
session opened with a consecration meeting 
led by Aunt Augusta Bennett. Rev. Cecil 
Leek, of Albany, Indiana, delivered the ser- 
mon. On Thursday morning, with President 
H. H. Jessup in the chair, Rev. Mrs. A. S. K. 
Burton led the devotional service. Brother 
J. T. Masters gave the welcome address. Rev. 
L. D. Holaday had charge of the Bible study 
each forenoon, which was very interesting 
and educational. Rev. Samuel Frantz, North 
Manchester, Indiana, Eel River Conference, 
delivered a sermon which was enjoyed by all 
who heard it. President H. H. Jessup, Rev. 
L. D. Halladay, and Mr. Jerry Runnels were 
elected delegates to the General Cqanvention 
at Urbana, Illinois. The conference voted a 
contribution of fifteen dollars to the General 
Convention. 
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The Committee on Resolutions reported the 
following: 

Whereas, The number of churches and 
members of the Western Michigan and North 
ern Indiana Christian Conference has become 
so reduced that it seems neither wise nor 
consistent to remain as a separate conference; 


Therefore, be it resolved, That this confer- 
ence be merged with the Eel River Confer- 
ence, provided they will accept us when en- 
dorsed by proper officers of each church of 
this conference. 


Be it also resolved, That whatever funds 
remain in the treasury when all accounts 
have been paid at the close of this session of 
this conference be sent to the Permanent 
Fund of the General Mission Board of the 
Christian Church as a Memorial for the West- 
ern Michigan and Northern Indiana Confer- 
ence, the interest to be divided equally be- 
tween Home Missions and Foreign Missions. 

Rev. L. D. Holaday gave the address on 
Sunday morning, which was followed by the 
communion service, conducted by the deacon- 
esses, Sister Hayes of the Pullman Chureh 
and Sister Augusta Bennitt of the Olive 
Chapel Church. 

This brought to the close the last session 
of this conference. The session was a suc- 
cess. Many touching incidents occurred in 
the consecration meetings as the members 


who had been meeting annually for many 
years realized that for the last time they 
were to meet in the same sweet Christian 
fellowship. 


Mrs. Ralph Bennett, Secretary. 
New Carlisle, Indiana. 


York and Cumberland Conference 


HE York and Cumberland Christian Con- 
ference met in its eighty-second annual 
session with the South Berwick and Mills 
Christian Church, at the Berwick Branch so- 
ealled, on Friday, October 8, 1926. The con- 
ference was called to order by the president, 
Rev. N. M. Heikes. Visiting brothers and sis- 
ters were invited to participate in the delib- 
erations, among whom were Rev. Mr. Dubbs. 
pastor of the Congregational Church at North 
Berwick, Maine, and Rev. Miles Fisk, of Bar 
Mills. These brethren made brief remarks. 
Following the appointment of the various 
committees and the reports of the churches, 
the conference adjourned to give place to the 
Missionary Society, which must hold its first 
(Continued on page twenty-two) 
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He who wishes to do the greatest possible good, and for the longest possible time, should nour- 
ish the fountains of learning, and help thirsting youth to the water. Beating hearts are better 
than granite monuments.—King. 








A Christian Church College Building 


“Marble and brick and granite will crumble. A college, living in deathless youth, preserves 
the work of its benefactors in the characters of those whom it trains.” 


One-half of the Christian Education offering from your church will go to higher education, through 
Palmer and Defiance Colleges and scholarships to ministerial students. 
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Over 50,000 boys, girls, and young people 
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them today. They are praying: “Show me how 
to go.” 
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girls and young people the Christian way of liv- 
ing, through Sunday-schools, Christian Endeavor, 
Christian homes, Christian literature, Boy Scouts 
and Camp Fire Girls, and to challenge men and 
women of the church to their share in this pro- 
gram of Christian teaching and to train them in 
institu‘es, classes, and summer schools for their 
task. 


Your Gift to Christian Education 
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Cc. P. A. Building, Dayton, Ohio 

















(Continued from page twenty) 
meeting Friday p. m. when the conference 
meets in its annual session. 

After a short social hour, the Woman's 
Home and Foreign Missionary Society had 
charge of the evening program. 

The same officers were reelected for the 
conference: President, Rev. N. M. Heikes, Al- 
bion, Maine; Vice-president, Rev. George H. 
Kent, South Berwick; Secretary-treasurer, 
Willis G. Moulton, York Village; Assistant 
Secretary, Rev. Frieda K. Morrill, Portland: 
Sunday-school Secretary, Mrs. G. H. Kent. 
Executive Board: Rev. Levi Ferguson, Mir- 
ror Lake, N. H.; Fred R. Young, South Ber- 
wick, Me.; Haven H. Winn, Cape Neddick, Me. 

The following were elected officers of the 
Missionary Society: President, Rev. N. M. 
Heikes; Vice-president, Rev. G. H. Kent; Sec- 
rteary, Willis G. Moulton; Assistant Secre- 
tary, Rev. Frieda K. Morrill; Treasurer, Al- 
len C. Moulton. Executive Board: Rev. Levi 
Ferguson, Fred R. Young, and Haven H. 
Winn. 

The executive board of the Missionary So- 
ciety met to dispose of the available funds 
of the conference. Eighteen dollars was giv- 
en to foreign missions, this amount being 
from the Young fund left for that purpose. 


Five of the board members raised the sum of 
fifteen dollars to be added to the forty-five 
dollars in the treasury, and voted to have a 


room furnished at Franklinton to be known 
as the Missionary Society of the York and 
Cumberland Conference Room. 

The conference voted that the secretary 
send letters of greeting and appreciation to 
Rev. J. H. Mugridge, our oldest member, whe 
has passed his ninety-first milestone; one to 


Sister Frieda K. Morrill, rejoicing with her 
in the addition to the family of a little daugh- 
ter; and one to Rev. J. W. Haley, although 


not a member of the conference. 

Rev. Levi Ferguson had charge of the Sat- 
urday evening service and preached a short 
sermon, 

Upon motion, the matter of the location for 
the next session of conference was left with 
the secretary. We go back to the old-fash- 
ioned way, the entertaining church to furnish 
all meals and housing free of charge. 

On Sunday morning following a social serv- 
ice led by Brother Arthur Tufts, the presi- 
dent, Rev. N. M. Heikes, preached on the sub- 
ject, “How Much Owest Thou Unto My Lord?” 
Rev. Arthur Fielder, president of the Rock- 
ingham Conference, preached in the afternoon 
on the subject, “Wheat and Tares.” In the 
evening, three ministers had charge of the 
service, and although the writer was not able 
to be present, a fine service was reported. A 
lnrge delegation was present Sunday from the 
country roundabout. 

Thus the eighty-second session closed and 
all said while not a large delegation it was 
given up into the hands of the Master, and 
he surely met with us and granted a great 
blessing. 

Willis G. Moulton, Secretary. 

York Village, Maine. 


Making Faces: A Talk to 


Young People 


SUPPOSE if we could each one of us 

make our cwn faces, we should choose to 
be very beautiful indeed! We should have 
lovely eyes. and a charming mouth, and just 
the sort of nose that we admire the most. 
But we cannot make our own faces, can we? 
“Toll. there is a sense in which we cannot, 
but there is also a sense in which we can. 
T.-t me tell you a story. 
There was once a very clever Italian art- 
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ist named Leonardo da Vinci. One day he 
began to pain a picture cf “The Lord’s Sup- 
per.” Perhaps some of you have seen repro- 
uuctions of it, but unless you have visited 
italy you have not seen the original. 

Leonardo da Vinci had painted all but two 
of the faces for his picture—the face of our 
Lord and the face cf Judas. He could not 
find anyone with a face beautiful enough to 
be painted to represent the most beautiful 
character that ever lived in the world. He 
walked about the streets of Rome looking 
eagerly for some face that was innocent 
enough, and pure enough, and_ strong 
enough, and kind encugh, for him to dare 
to let it represent the Lord. At last, one 
day, he saw coming down the road a young 
man, with a frank, open face, with fearless- 
ness in his eyes and an expression that was 
truly wonderful. The artist stopped him, 
and asked if he would come to his studio and 
sit to him for a portrait. The ycung man 
agreed to go. He went again and again, 
while the artist painted away until this par- 
ticular face in the picture was finished. Then 
he called the young man,over to his easel 
and showed it to him. 

As the young man looked at it, the tears 
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SUPPOSING 


UPPOSIN’ fish don’t bite at first, 


What are you goin’ to do? 
Throw down your pole, chuck out your bait, 
And say your fishin’s through? 


Oh, no, you ain't; you're goin’ to fish 
An’ fish, an’ fish, an’ wait, 

Until you've ketched a bucketful 
Or used up all your bait. 


Suppose success don’t come at first, 
What are you going’ to do? 

Throw up the sponge and kick yourself, 
And growl, and fret, and stew? 


Oh, no, you ain't; you're goin’ to fish, 
An’ bait, an’ bait ag’in, 

Until success will bite your hook, 
For grit is sure to win. 


—The American Printer. 
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came into his eyes. “I did not know I was 
being painted for the Christ!” he said. 

The young man went away, and the art- 
ist lcst sight of him. Years passed. He 
painted other pictures, but this particular 
one remained unfinished. There was only 
one face left to add. It was the face of 
Judas. 

Leonardo da Vinci was living in Milan 
now, and he was tramping about looking for 
some one with a face evil enough to be 
painted as the man whe betrayed our Lord. 
And one day he found a man slinking along 
down a side street, with a face full of cun- 
ning and greed, and really dreadful to look 
at. The artist stopped him and asked him 
if he would come to his studio to be painted, 
and the man agreed to go. All the while da 
Vinci was painting this man’s face he felt 
a enrious feeling of revulsion against him; 
he did not quite knew why. 

When it came to the last sitting, the man 
asked: “May I look at your picture, sir?” 
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‘the artist hesitated. He scarcely likeu 
the man to know he had painted him as Ju- 
uas, but at last he said: 

Yes, you may see if it you like,” 

The man came over to the artist’s side and 
looked at the picture for a long time with- 
out saying a word. ‘Then he looked into the 
artist’s face and he said:— 

“Decn’t you remember me?” 

“T do not think I ever saw you before till 
you came here,” da Vinci replied. 

“Yes,” said the man, “you have seen me 
before. I came to your studio in Rome 
when I was only eighteen. You painted me 
then for the Christ, and now you have paint- 
ed me for Judas. And I um a Judas, for I 
have betrayed my Lord!” 

What had made this man’s face change so 
terribly! It was sin. He had dcne wrong, 
he had led a wicked life, he had learned to 
drink and to gamble, and to do many terri- 
ble things. And the sin in his heart and his 
life had been writing itself on his face all 
the time. 

Will you try to remember that what you 
are inside, what your character is, does show 
on your face? If you see a little girl who 
has nearly always a pouting mouth and an 
angry look in her eyes, you kncw she cannot 
be a very pleasant, happy little girl. Her 
face tells you so. If you see a boy who de- 
lights in hurling stones at stray cats, or 
hurting little children younger than himself, 
you know he is not a good boy, and his cru- 
elty will be written on his face as time goes 
on. 

Every time ycu fly into a temper, some- 
thing comes into your face that was not 
there before, and it leaves its mark. Every 
time you do something really kind, every 
time you exercise self-control something 
strong comes into your face that was not 
there befcre, and it leaves its mark. What 
you really are is being written, as the years 
pass, on your face. j 

If you want to have a really beautiful face 
you may have one, if you will. I do not 
mean that your features are going to change 
into a different shape—that of course is not 
possible. But I do mean that the expression 
cf your face may be beautiful, if you in your 
thoughts and actions are beautiful. Some 
faces that people call pretty are not a bit 
beautiful. The features may be regular, but 
there may be no real soul or character in the 
face. While other faces that are not pretty 
at all are full of character. 

We can do so little by ourselves to alter 
ourselves; we can hardly do anything at all. 
But we can do great things through Christ 
which strengtheneth us. If you give ycur- 
self to him when you are young, all the 
power and strength you need to make a real 
success of your life shall be yours. If you 
will let him take and mold you, he will make 
vor character strong and your face beau- 
tiful, because you will live to express him 
and to show fcrth his love. 

Do not forget that you are making faces 
all the time, and do not forget to ask him to 
help vou in your fight for character.—Th- 
Christian. 








